


“The Following American Back Company Beaks 
Haue Been Listed for Adoption in Jeunesdee 


English 
Bailey, Barnes, Horrocks, and Walker 
Our English Language 
Grades 3-8 


Stoddard, Bailey, and McPherson 


English 
First, Second, Third, Fourth Courses 
Grades 9-12 


Bailey and Horn 


English Handbook 


Grades 9-12 
- 
Bailey and Leavell 


The Mastery of Reading 


Grades 7-12 


Latin 


Pearson, Lawrence, and Raynor 


Latin |, Latin Il 
Grades 9-10 


& 
Spelling 
Betts, Killgallon, and Friebele 


Language Arts Spellers 
Textbook Edition 
Grades 2-8 





American Book Company 
300 Pike Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 





Dictionaries 


Webster's Elementary Dictionary 
A Dictionary for Boys and Girls 


Grades 3-8 


Webster's Students Dictionary 
(plain or indexed) 
Grades 9-12 


Health 


Brownell and Evans 


ABC Health Series 


Grades 1-8 


Science 
Hunter and Whitman 


Doorways to Science 
Grade 9 


Whitman and Peck 


Physics 


Grade 12 


Bush and Thompson 


New Senior Science 
Grade 11 or 12 


Publishers of a Complete 
Language Arts Program 
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TEACHERS STILL HAVE OPPORTUNITY 


TO WIN $1,200 SCHOLARSHIPS 
IN LION OIL CONTEST 





Many Other Cash Awards For Teachers 
In Essay Contest Closing February 10 


There’s still time to submit entries in the 
Lion Oil Scholarship Fund’s 1955-1956 
essay contest for teachers. The contest, 
now underway, closes February 10. 


Scholarship Awards for Teachers 


Teachers will compete for a $1,200 Lion 
Oil Scholarship in each of three desig- 
nated areas comprised of counties where 
Lion Oil products are sold. 


These teacher scholarships are intended to 
help Southern teachers obtain advanced 
education, and thus help provide South- 
ern students greater educational advan- 
tages through better instruction. 


The scholarships are unusually worth- 
while in two ways. First, they are suffi- 
cient to cover not only tuition costs, but 
the major part of such expenses as fees, 
books, room and board. Second, the win- 
ner has the option of using his or her 
scholarship fund in a full school year; 
two half years; or two or three summer 
school sessions, whichever is most useful 
and convenient to the teacher. 


Travel Grants and Other Prizes 


To reward more teachers, the Scholarship 
Fund provides a second award of a $400 
cash Travel Grant and eleven other prizes 
of $75 each in eack of the three “zones” 
of competition. 


Schools Win, Too! 


If your essay wins a $1,200 scholarship, 
the school at which you teach wili receive 
$100 cash for use in purchasing books for 
the school library. Handsome bookplates 
which tell of your high honor and accom- 
plishment will be furnished the school for 
affixing to the books. 


Who Is Eligible 


Any teacher, principal, or superintendent 
teaching in elementary or high school 
grades in any public, private or parochial 
school in designated areas where Lion Oil 
products are sold is eligible to enter the 
teacher essay contests. 


The “Three-Zone” System 


Under the “three-zone” system, contest- 
ants compete only with teachers in the 
same zone and thus have a better oppor- 
tunity of winning. 

The three “zones” are detailed in the 
Rules Book. Eligible counties in this state 
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ELIGIBLE COUNTIES IN TENNESSEE 
Cannon Franklin Moore 
Carroll Gibson Obion 
Cheatham Haywood Robertson 
Chester Henderson _ Rutherford 
Coffee Henry Shelby 
Davidson Humphreys Stewart 
Decatur Lake Tipton 
Dickson Lauderdale Weakley 
Dyer Lincoln Williamson 
Fayette Madison Wilson 

Montgomery 











are those which are listed in the box above 
headed “Eligible Counties.” 


How to Enter 


Write an original essay of 1,000 words or 
less on the contest subject. Essays must 
be written with pen or typewriter. Sign 
your name, street address and title. In- 
clude the name and address of the school 
in which you teach, and the name and 
title of your superior. Send your essay to: 
Lion Oil Scholarship Fund, El Dorado, 
Arkansas. Subject of the contest is: 


“WHY I AM 
DEDICATED TO TEACHING.” 
The Lion Oil teacher essay contest in each 
of the three zones ends February 10, 1956, 
and all entries must be postmarked before 
midnight on that date. 


Judging 
As in the past, all essays will be judged 
by leading Southern educators from high- 
ranking colleges and universities. 


Scholarship Awards for Students 


During the school year of 1955-56, a series 
of three student essay contests are being 
held in each of three “zones.” The major 
prizes are nine all-expense, one-year col- 
lege scholarships, each valued at $1,000. 
Scholarships cover tuition, and a large 
part, or all, of incidental expenses for lab- 
oratory fees, books, room and board at 
any college the student chooses. 

In addition, fifteen $25 Merit Awards are 
given in each of the three contests in each 
zone, or a total of 135 merit awards for 
the three zone areas. 


Teachers Share In Prizes 


Contest rules call for teacher sponsorship 
of each student entering an essay in the 
contests. Teacher-sponsors of $1,000 Schol- 








arship Award winners receive $200 cash. 





Sponsors of students winning merit 
awards will receive $25 in cash. 


Library Award For Schools 


A feature of the essay contest again this 
year is a $100 award to each scholarship 
winner’s school for the purchase of 
library books. Handsome bookplates, tell- 
ing of the winner’s accomplishment, are 
furnished to the school for placement in 
the books purchased. 


Who Is Eligible 


The contests are open to all high school 
students in public, private and parochial 
schools in designated areas served by 
Lion Oil Company. 


The three “zones” are detailed completely 
in the Rules Book. Students compete only 
against students from their own zones. 


Third Student Contest 


The first and second contests have already 
closed. The third contest is now under- 
way, and closes March 16, 1956. 


The subject for the current contest is: 
“WHAT I WANT FROM EDUCATION.” 


How Students Enter 


Students must write an original essay of 
500 words or less on the current contest 
subject. The essay should be approved by 
the teacher and mailed to the Lion Oil 
Scholarship Fund, El Dorado, Arkansas. 


Teachers have found the Lion Oil essay 
topics appropriate and useful as class- 
room projects. Regardless of the subjects 
they teach, many teachers have encour- 
aged their students to enter the contests. 


We sincerely hope that you will continue 
to give the Scholarship Program bao 
active support. 


Lion Oil Scholarship Fund 
El Dorado, Arkansas 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me the Rules Booklet 
for the Teacher Essay Contest. 
Also, please send m ules 
Booklets covering Student Essay 
Contests. 


Name 
Home Address _ 
City_ 
County eas 
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ADMINISTRATIVE COUNCIL 
President 
Howard McCorkle Johnson City 
First Vice-President 
Mrs. John T. Cunningham, Jr. 
Clarksville 

First District 

M. L. Pinkston Greeneville 
Second District 

Ruth Reagor Oak Ridge 
Third District 

E. A. Bird 
Fourth District 


Jasper 


Beecher E. Cooley Sparta 
Fifth District 
Hugh Waters Nashville 
Sixth District 
John M. Matthews Clarksville 
Seventh District 
W. L. Bobbitt Lexington 
Eighth District 
J. T. Miles Dresden 
Ninth District 
George H. Barnes Memphis 
State NEA Director 
A. D. Holt Knoxville 
Past President 
Rex C. Turman Savannah 





Everything's New at 
DINKLER HOTELS 





THE DINKLER PLAZA 
Atlanta 


THE DINKLER-TUTWILER 
Birmingham 
THE DINKLER-JEFFERSON DAVIS 
Montgomery 


THE DINKLER-ANDREW JACKSON 
Nashville 


THE ST. CHARLES 


New Orleans 


Teletype Service 
to all Dinkler Hotels 


DINKLER 
HOTELS 








Jor Good Measure 


Helen White Gentry 





Mixed Metaphors from 
a Mixed-up Year 


Recipe for doing something about a 
situation: First you appoint a committee 
and then the committee makes a survey, 
ad infinitum. This particular survey is 
made by a committee of one, by the meth- 
od of closing the eyes and letting impres- 
sions float to the top of a mind already 
filled with flotsam and jetsam. The find- 
ings are guaranteed to be subjective (if not 
downright prejudiced) and of no con- 
sequence whatsoever. Nothing can be done 
about the situation, anyway; the subject is 
the year just past. The moving finger has 
written, very legibly (doubtless acquired 
the skill in one of “the good old schools” 
where they taught such things). 


“~. . look not behind thee . . .” What 
happens to people concerned with educa- 
tion when they ignore the admonition? Do 
they become files of neatly filled forms in- 
stead of pillars of salt? Do they turn into 
some kind of Dictaphone chanting the 
phrases that can soon be written by hitting 
one key on a typewriter (for an account 
of this marvelous invention, see Edpress 
News Letter, November 15, last year): 
“further research data are needed to 
underpin,” “geared to the needs of the 
growing personality,” “responsiveness to 
the changing needs of society,” “longi- 
tudinal studies are needed to . . .” This 
study is lazy and latitudinal, and whatever 
the consequences, there’s no resisting the 
impulse to look backward. But looking 
backward does not necessarily imply a 
Utopia right now. 


In the air, always, was the thunderous 
beating of wings. The bird described so 
beautifully in Andersen’s fairy tale did not 
waste time sitting on the rooftop with one 
leg drawn up or just walking around down 
in Egypt Land. So the inescapable con- 
clusion is that increasing enrollments are 
still with us and will remain. On the 
surface of the earth teachers became more 
and more like that strange creature the 
Australian platypus, rare and hard to 
find, to be saved from extinction only by 
drastic measures. Inescapable also is the 
fact that there aren’t enough of them and 
there aren’t going to be enough, and that’s 
that. (Wasn’t there something called the 
law of supply and demand, and wasn’t the 
scarcity of an object supposed to increase 
its price? But maybe they weren't talk- 
ing about teachers. ) 


As for the habitat of these beings de- 
scending from the sky and the rare, shy 
creatures vanishing from the earth, the 
common schoolhouse, it was either falling 
down or bursting at the seams. Perhaps it 
was a mistake to send a picture of the 


little red schoolhouse and of a _ not-too- 
pulchritudinous rural schoolteacher around 
the world for friend and enemy to see. 
Half the time the schoolhouse just wasn’t 
there, and neither was the lass, alas. After 
all, there’s no use trying to give the wrong 
impression. 


No, not quite all was prosperity where 
education was concerned. And as for 
peace ...! There dwelt in the land a man 
by the name of Flesch, and the prize 
brouhaha of the year developed around 
that one. It was enough to give the ir- 
reverent and light-minded cause to wonder 
if the resultant royalties wouldn’t keep a 
potentate among the fleshpots indefinitely, 
and to cause the devout to mutter about 
the green bay tree. 


Along with the Furor of the Phonics 
was a noise like that of howler monkeys in 
anguish, over a novel and a movie called 
The Blackboard Jungle. To the eternal 
credit of the profession, nobody used 
worse language than the author did in his 
book. The din would have been even 
worse, probably, if it hadn’t been for one 
Miss Dove, who came along via novel and 
movie, also, in time to salve the offended. 


Among the new bad words appeared 
the term stacked, definitely not used wolf- 
wise to express admiration. Federal aid, 
however, at the year’s end appeared to be 
losing some of its power as a fighting 
word, but there were plenty of others left 
for continuing excitement. For a time the 
Fifth Commandment seemed to be in 
danger of moving over beside the Fifth 
Amendment and the revered documents 
about to litter up the place worse than 
old examination papers when. the class 
cleans lockers. What a year! 


But isn’t there anything good that can 
be said about the departed? Ah, yes, in- 
deed. Ready made from the television 
screen came the answer to that maddening 
query that has harassed teachers for years: 
“What's the good of knowing mere facts?” 
“Sixty-four thousand dollars worth of 
good, my lad,” is the reply, “if your nerves 
are steady and your knowledge sure. Now 
get to work and learn enough arithmetic 
to find out how much goes for taxes.” 


Best of all, there seemed to be many 
good reasons for hope. Aroused by the 
roaring of the presses that turned out 
countless articles on education (and a 
gratifying number of them provocative, 
sound, and helpful), stimulated by the 
hum coming from conferences on local, 
state, and national levels and on the level, 
America seemed to be showing signs of 
stretching and of twitching its fingers and 
toes. Could be that this year it will wake 
up and really get things done. 
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THIS MONTH 


The beginning of a new year 
should be an ideal time to try some- 
thing new. The cover of this month’s 
TENNESSEE TEACHER is an experi- 
ment. At the risk of puzzling the 
readers, we decided to try a new art 
technique which we think will not 
be altogether displeasing. To be 
quite honest, we hope that you will 
like it. 


THE FuLTON SYLPHON Division of 
Robertshaw-Fulton Controls Com- 
pany is the sixth in the series of in- 
dustries featured this year. The ob- 
ject in the hand thrust out of the 
picture of the Fulton Sylphon plant 
at Knoxville is a bellows, device of a 
thousand uses. The heart of almost 
every Fulton Sylphon control is this 
bellows, invented by Weston M. Ful- 
ton. The story is on page 12. 


Dr. CATHERINE ALLEN describes 
last spring’s physical education train- 
ing institutes—also something new. 
Page 15. 


Do you like your reading to be 
pleasant as well as profitable? Dr. 
RatpH E. DuNHAM gives some ad- 
vice and a good bibliography, page 
9. 


Dr. W. B. Bowporn says, “Let's 
Talk About Anything Except Cur- 
riculum.” There may be a surprise 
there. Page 14. 





STAFF 
F. E. Bass Executive Secretary 


Jou W. RicHarpson, JR. 
Assistant Secretary 


Field Service 
Publications 


CHARLENE W. CoLLiER 
HELEN W. GENTRY 


EDITORIAL CONSULTANTS 
Murfreesboro 
Johnson City 


N. C, BEasLey 
Mack Davis 
Enocn L. MITCHELL Memphis 


ADVERTISING 
REPRESENTATIVES 


STATE TEACHERS MAGAZINES, INC. 

307 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1 
295 Madison Avenue, New York 17 
1127 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles 17 
582 Market Street, San Francisco 4 
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We have to do in the educational system something very like what 
we have done in the military establishment during the past fifteen 
years. We have to make a break-through to a radically higher and 
broader conception of what is needed and of what can be done. Our 
educational effort today, what we think we can afford, what we think 
we can do, how we feel entitled to treat our schools and our teachers 
—all of that—is still in approximately the same position as the military 
effort of this country before Pearl Harbor.—Walter Lippmann, quoted 
in Teachers for Tomorrow (The Fund for the Advancement of 


Education ) 





Published monthly during the school year, except twice in October. Entered 
as second-class matter at the post office at Nashville, Tennessee, under Act of 
March 3, 1879. Accepted for mailing at special rate of postage provided for 
by Section 1103, Act of October 3, 1917, authorized August 31, 1923. Mem- 
bership dues, which include THe Teacner, $4.00 a year. Subscription to non- 
members, $1.00 a year. Per copy, 15 cents. 
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PANORAMIC DRIVER VISION—156% more clear-view area in those new 
“Curv-a-Corner” rear windows—no more “blind-spot" driving. « Every window 
an emergency opening « Patented Perma-Safe Dry Wall—with massive 4-bar 
Fortress Rail! « “Air-Wedge” Emergency Kick-out Windshield (no center post). 
Lockbolted (no “weld weakness” or “rivet wiggle”). Most dramatic step for- 
ward in bus body safety since Wayne pioneered the industry's first all-steel 
bus body in 1930! 





A. FASSNACHT & SONS 


NASHVILLE—J. K. King, 212 4th Ave. So., ‘Phone 5-1271 
LA FOLLETTE—L. K. Longmire, 126 Nevada Ave., 'Phone 693 
CHATTANOOGA—1I11 W. 13th St., ‘Phone 5-1078 
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We greatly appreciate the listing 
of these outstanding Holt books by the 
Tennessee Slate TJextlooh Commission 
(December 1, 1955) 





@© MODERN HEALTH by Otto, Julian, and Tether 
(Health—Grades 9-12) 


@ SCIENCE, Books I and 2, by Davis, Burnett, and Gross 


(Science—Grades 7-8) 


@ SCIENCE, Book 3, by Davis, Burnett, and Gross 


(General Science—Grade 9) 


®@ MODERN BIOLOGY by Moon, Mann, and Otto 
(Biology—Grade 10) 


© MODERN CHEMISTRY by Dull, Brooks, and Metcalfe 
(Chemistry—Grade 11) 


© MODERN PHYSICS by Dull, Metcalfe, and Brooks 
(Physics—Grade 12) 


© MODERN PHYSICAL SCIENCE by Brooks and Tracy 
(Applied Science—Grades 11-12) 


@ LE FRANCAIS, Books 1 and 2, by Ernst and Levy 
(French—Grades 11-12) 





Ten outstanding textbooks which we believe 
will merit your unqualified approval. 











Tennessee Representatives: 


CARL J. STRANG, 441 West Peachtree Street, N. E. 
Atlanta, Georgia 


CLAUDE L. SHUTTLEWORTH, Forest, Mississippi 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


New York Atlanta Dallas Chicago San Francisco 
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When you want the best 


in visual teaching equipment for health education, choose 
Denoyer-Geppert unbreakable plastic models. 


The vital basis of an effective health program is knowl- 
edge of body structure and function. This is best de- 
veloped through use of accurate, dependable teaching 
aids. D-G models are accurate because of careful plan- 
ning by responsible editors . . . dependable because they 
are durably constructed for many years of rugged class- 
room use. 


Illustrated at right is the Y900 Dissectible Torso and 
Head Model—life-size—made of unbreakable vinyl 
plastic. This is but one of a generous selection of D-G 
torso models, which range in price from $129.50 to 


$431.00. 


~ 


UNBREAKABLE 
PLASTIC 
MODELS 














The new YC410 Circulation Demonstrator is illustrated at left. Colored liquid 
actually flows through transparent plastic tubing, in pulsating movements, by 
means of hand controlled pumping mechanism. Large size (23 by 36 inches) and 
brilliant coloring assure easy visibility from any point in average classroom. 


Certain specialized body structures, particularly 
the sense organs, must be studied with reference to 
greatly enlarged models (Details are too small 
when reproduced on life-size scale). Pictured here 
is the new unbreakable plastic Ear Model, Y303R, 
enlarged about six diameters. 

For an introduction to the excellent variety of D-G 
models, charts, and other teaching-learning devices 
for health eduction, write for Catalog 55B. Your 4 
inquiries will receive prompt, courteous attention. } 


TENNESSEE EQUIPMENT 
AND SUPPLY COMPANY 


116-118 SECOND AVE. NORTH NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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THE WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE 


The long and eagerly anticipated White House Con- 
ference on Education met in Washington November 
28-December 1. As all of you well know, this 
conference was called by President Eisenhower as a 
part of an over-all plan to give the people of the 
nation an opportunity to have a close look at our 
schools. There were approximately two thousand 
people in attendance at this conference, two-thirds of 
whom were lay people. It was the general feeling 
of all those present that nothing but good could come 
out of a conference where this many people were will- 
ing to sit down for four days and have a close look 
at education in America. 

There were twenty-seven official state delegates 
from Tennessee, and other Tenneseans were ap- 
pointed to represent certain national organizations. 
We had some real friends of education in the Ten- 
nessee delegation. 

The conference was organized in such a way as to 
make it possible for the greatest participation in all 
topics by the greatest number of people. Approxi- 
mately ten delegates were assigned to one of 180 
round tables for a discussion of each of the topics of 
the conference. 

It would be difficult here to give you the recom- 
mendations which came out of the conference con- 
cerning each topic. You probably will be interested 
in the list of topics. They are as follows: 

I. What Should Our Schools Accomplish? 
II. In What Ways Can We Organize Our School 
Systems More Efficiently and Economically? 

III. What Are Our School Building Needs? 

IV. How Can We Get Enough Good Teachers— 

and Keep Them? 

V. How Can We Finance Our Schools—Build and 

Operate Them? 
VI. How Can We Obtain a Continuing Public 
Interest in Education? 


Federal Aid 

It is interesting to note that the preponderance of 
opinion in the conference was for some form of fed- 
eral aid to education. Most of the people believed 
that action should be taken by the federal government 
to aid the school construction program as soon as pos- 
sible. 

Following this decision of the conference, Marion 
B. Folsom, Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, said, “If we are to meet our classroom needs 
soon enough, the Federal Government must help 
raise some of the funds for buildings. 

“The question is how much federal aid, and exactly 
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Editorial Comment 


how it should be given. Too often this question is 
argued in all or nothing terms. Too many people say 
they are ‘against’ federal aid or ‘for’ it. Against exactly 
what and for exactly what is the question. It is a diffi- 
cult job to move from the general to the specific.” 

The closing remarks of the conference made by 
Secretary Folsom are as follows: 

“It is no coincidence that freedom is the chief char- 
acteristic of American education as well as of our 
political life. Freedom is the soul of both. Political 
freedom is dependent, not only upon the right of the 
individual to knowledge, but upon providing the 
practical means to acquire knowledge. 

“So long as the means to acquire knowledge is 
available to all, each individual will grow. And as 
each American grows and finds full expression of his 
capacity, we shall endure and grow as a Nation.” 
F.E.B. 





LOCAL CONFERENCES ON 
EDUCATION 


The report on Topic VI of the White House Con- 
ference on Education, How Can We Obtain a Con- 
tinuing Public Interest in Education? closed with 
the following words: “We agree that the energy, 
intellectual effort and investment of money on the 
White House Conference on Education will be futile 
unless specific and positive actions are undertaken at 
the local, county, state and national levels to meet the 
existing crisis in education and plan for future needs. 

“It is our firm conviction that when the people have 
all the facts, they will make the right decisions.” 

The State Conference on Education held in Ten- 
nessee prior to the White House Conference recom- 
mended that the state conference be followed by local 
conferences in the counties and cities of the state. 
Believing that when the people have all the facts they 
will make the right decisions, and because of this 
recommendation of the Tennessee Conference on 
Education, the Superintendents Study Council at its 
recent meeting in Gatlinburg adopted the following 
resolution: 


Wuereas, It is a felt need that the citizens 
and teachers in the local school systems in Ten- 
nessee need to be better informed on school 
matters and 

Wuereas, The recent White House Con- 
ference both state and national has demon- 
strated that citizens are vitally interested in 
school problems if given an opportunity to 
discuss them; therefore, be it 





Resolved, That the Superintendents Study 
Council urges dadinbenloas and boards of 
education to initiate educational conferences 
in their local counties. 

Be It Further Resolved, That the Ten- 
nessee Congress of Parents and Teachers, the 
State Department of Education, the Tennessee 
Education Association and the Tennessee 
School Boards Association be requested to 
jointly assist the local superintendents and 
boards of education through sponsoring reg- 
ional conferences on how to conduct a local 
conference and provide materials for their use. 


We feel that these four organizations will work out 
suggested plans for local organizations. We wish to 
urge school people on the local level to offer their 
services in any way possible to promote these con- 
ferences. We are not interested in promoting any 
specific program in these conferences, but is is very 
important that the people be given the facts and 
figures concerning the needs of education in Ten- 
nessee. 


The Tennessee Education Association has long 
worked on the assumption that if people understand 
the needs they are willing to pay the price for good 
education. F.E.B. 





THE HORACE MANN PLAN: 
A New TEA Service 


Automobile, Income Protection, Surgical, Hospitalization, 
Occupational, and Personal Liability 


A pw Horace Mann Mutuat Cas- 
UALTY COMPANY, Owned and 
operated by the sixteen state educa- 
tion Associations which it serves, is 
now affiliated with the Tennessee 
Education Association as a part of its 
Teacher Welfare Program. Horace 
Mann offers to all TEA members in- 
surance protection at greatly reduced 
rates. 

Among its various types of insur- 
ance, the company offers three dif- 
ferent plans for hospitalization. 
These are tailored to fit the indi- 
vidual’s needs, as are the five classes 
of income protection insurance. A 
surgical endorsement, covering surg- 
ical procedures, many be added to 
any policy. 

All types of insurance except 
automobile insurance and personal 
liability are group insurance. Auto- 
mobile insurance is offered on a per- 
sonal basis, the rates depending upon 
the automobile and the operators in 
every case. 

At the present time, David L. York, 
with offices in the TEA Building at 
321 Seventh Avenue, North, Nash- 
ville, is the Horace Mann represen- 
tative in Tennessee; however, 
because of the variety of insurance 
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coverages available to association 
members and their families, it is ex- 
pected that the Tennessee staff will 
increase and that part-time local 
representatives will be added. 

Schools with no group insurance 
should contact Mr. York and take 
advantage of this service. Schools 
with group insurance are being 
asked to study the Horace Mann 
Plan before the expiration date on 
their present plan. 


Teachers Are Careful 


The Horace Mann Mutual Cas- 
ualty Company has what is believed 
to be an especially advantageous 
offer for teachers in all types of 
automobile insurance coverage and 
can save teachers many dollars each 
year on this coverage. Full coverage 
includes bodily injury, liability, prop- 
erty damage, medical payments, 
emergency road service, and all 
types of collision insurance. Any 
member of TEA may buy Horace 
Mann’s automobile insurance and 
the company extends the right to 
members of the teacher’s family. 

Because teachers are a preferred 
risk, Horace Mann can offer this in- 
surance at great savings. In the ten 


years this insurance has been offered, 
the company has proved that teach- 
ers are very careful drivers and 
therefore, preferred risks. This is 
significant and points to the reason 
why teachers can have this insurance 
at such a saving. 

Late in 1939, the Teacher’s Wel- 
fare Committee of the Illinois Edu- 
cation Association began studying 
the insurance problems of teachers. 
The committee believed that teach- 
ers were a select risk group and that 
segregation of such a group would 
result in lower costs and _ better 
service. 


Insurance on a Cost Basis 


The committee considered pro- 
posals from various stock and mutual 
companies. None of these companies 
offered a comprehensive and work- 
able plan for the entire state. None 
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offered the same consideration to 
rural teachers that they offered to 
teachers in urban areas. None would 
offer a plan in which the teacher 
would share in the profits derived 
from favorable loss experience, nor 
would they consent to the association 
participating in the settlement of 
claims. One commercial company 
submitting a proposal reported that 
it had a special department for 
teacher insurance; however, it could 
not explain why it had been unable 
to organize more than sixteen groups 
in the state of Illinois in twenty-five 
years. 

As a result of this study, the 
Teacher Welfare Committee recom- 
mended to the Delegate Assembly 
that the association organize its own 
company to furnish insurance to 
teachers on a cost basis. Accord- 
ingly, at its meeting the Delegate 
Assembly, in December 1944, voted 
to establish such a company. 

The objectives of the company 
were and remain: To furnish in- 
surance coverages to teachers at cost, 
to offer policies that are tailored to 
fit teacher needs, to organize the 
state on a group basis so that all the 
teachers might have benefits of 
group insurance, to make the indi- 
vidual teacher risk-conscious and 
thus lower the accident rate among 
teachers, and to foster a spirit of co- 
operative endeavor on a dignified 
professional basis. 


From Illinois across the Nation 

The company was organized under 
the insurance laws of the state of 
Illinois under the name of IEA 
Mutual. L. W. Nimmo, a former 
teacher with a background of insur- 
ance management, was retained as 
manager, a position he now holds in 
the present company. 

The manager is employed by a 
board of twenty-one directors elected 
for three-year terms. The directors 
are elected by the policyholders and 
represent all of the states in which 
the company does business. The 
officers are elected by the board from 
their own number and serve without 
compensation. Frank Bass, TEA 
executive secretary, serves on the 
board of directors, representing the 
members of the TEA. 

In 1947 the Iowa Education Asso- 
ciation asked to join the project and 
the inclusion of that state gave the 
company a wider base. Premium 
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volume increased steadily to over 
one and one-half million dollars. By 
1951 the company had become a 
joint welfare project of the Illinois, 
Iowa, Arkansas, Virginia, Montana, 
and Missouri Education Associations. 
It became apparent that the com- 
pany was destined to become a 
nationwide organization and_ the 
name was appropriately changed to 
“The Horace Mann Mutual Casualty 
Company.” Other states have affili- 
ated since that time, and the list of 
state associations being served is 
growing rapidly. At the present time 
the following states have joined the 
ones mentioned above: Indiana, 
Maryland, Delaware, South Dakota, 
Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, Oregon, 
New Mexico, and Tennessee. 


A-+ Means Excellent 
During the first ten years of opera- 
tion the company not only furnished 


insurance exclusively to teachers in 
ten states at a substantial rate reduc- 
tion but also accumulated a surplus 
to policy holders in excess of one 
million dollars. 

The following is the recommenda- 
tion of Dunne’s Insurance Report, 
which is the world’s largest policy- 
holders’ reporting service: “Based on 
the analysis of the Horace Mann In- 
surance Company, concerning its 
condition and affairs as of December 
31, 1954, and appraisal of its man- 
agement, we conclude that the 
Horace Mann Mutual Casualty Com- 
pany is worthy of public confidence 
and we so recommend it.” 

Under the heading of “Mutual 
Companies” in Dunne’s Fire and 
Casualty Insurance Reports of 1955, 
the rating of this company is A+- 
(Excellent). 





Pleasant and Profitable 
Reading for Teachers 


RALPH E. DUNHAM 
Associate Professor of Education 
Middle Tennessee State College 


Dr. Dunham's article is an extension of an article written 
for the Phi Delta Kappan. Since writing the first article, 
the author has doubled the bibliography. The editor 
regrets that limitations of space made it necessary to 
present the bibliography in condensed form; however, 
many teachers will find it useful. 


i. aes FOR YEARS have advo- 
cated that school subjects be 
made as interesting and as painless 
as possible, yet they do not apply 
this principle to their own outside 
reading. With this idea in mind, the 
facilities of the Middle Tennessee 
State College Library and the Line- 
baugh Library in Murfreesboro were 
combed to find books fulfilling cer- 
tain requirements. 

The essential consideration is that 
each book must be interesting. The 
idea is that upon reading one book 
on the list, the teacher will want to 
read the others. If some of the books 
have already been read, then it is 
hoped that the person who notes 
the kind of literature included will 
be eager to-read further. 

The topics to be considered are 
those dealing with schools, teachers, 


or pupils of the past or present. 
Readers are cautioned that each book 
must be considered in the light of 
the author’s beliefs, his object in 
writing, the date of publication, the 
historical period, and the country 
with which he deals. 

For example, Virgil J. Scott’s book 
The Hickory Stick was written by 
a man who obviously believes spar- 
ing the rod will spoil the child. 
Moreover, no children are going to_ 
be spoiled if he can help it. Scott 
depicts the horrible things that hap- 
pen in a school that changes from 
an autocratic to a democratic prin- 
cipal when the latter decides to 
change the school policy overnight. 
The author fails to realize that the 
abruptness of the change is at fault 
—and that such an alteration in the 
opposite direction might result in 
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even greater repercussions—but 
blames the resultant failure upon 
democratic school practices. The 
story, a gloomy picture of teaching 
during the last depression, is realis- 
tically and unfortunately true in its 
picture of the way some school 
boards and principals dealt with 
teachers in that era. 

One would not expect Edward 
Eggleston’s books, which were writ- 
ten in the eighties and nineties of 
the last century, to depict modern 
teaching methods such as does Eliza- 
beth Yates in her delightful Nearby. 
Nor would one expect the latter to 
resemble the public school in Eng- 
land, such as James Hilton writes 
about in Goodbye, Mr. Chips. 

Several of the books have been 
best sellers, included in popular 
condensations, awarded the Pulitzer 
Prize for Literature, made into hit 
plays or musical comedies, chosen 
for book club selections, and filmed. 
Some of the cinemas were Academy 
Award winners. 

The following selected annotated 
references will give an idea of the 
type of material included in the list. 

Louise Baker's Snips and Snails is 
a delightful story of the only woman 
teacher in a boys’ private school. It 
is well told and contains an indirect 
argument in favor of public educa- 
tion. 

A standard classic in its field is 
the brief but amusing satire by 
Harold _ Benjamin entitled The 
Saber-Tooth Curriculum. Tennessee 
teachers laboring over curriculum 
problems in their school systems will 
get many a chuckle from its subtle 
digs at curricular theories. The 
writer, now at George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, writes with tongue 
in cheek of the teaching of Fish 
Catching, Horse Clubbing, and 
Saber-Tooth Tiger Chasing by Fire 
as taught in the Stone Age schools. 

In Burke Boyce’s book Miss Mal- 
lett is a retired English teacher who 
visits some of her pupils in the hope 
that some spark of what she taught 
may have caught fire in their lives. 

Christmas Without Johnny by 
Gladys Carroll is the heartwarming 
story of a child’s need for affection. 
Although taking only a short time to 
read, it was condensed still further 
in Reader's Digest some years back. 

Schools of a bygone era are de- 
picted in Edward Eggleston's 
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Hoosier Schoolboy and Hoosier 
Schoolmaster. Although these are 
very light reading for adults, the tra- 
ditional schools described herein 
should help the modern teacher feel 
happier with his lot. 

As mentioned previously, Good- 
bye, Mr. Chips by James Hilton is 
the story of a public school teacher 
in England, where public schools are 
private. This book was awarded the 
Pulitzer Prize for Literature, was 
made into a play that ran several 
years in both New York and London, 
was condensed in Reader’s Digest, 
and was made into a movie which 
won the Academy Award. 

Thomas Hughes’ Tom Brown's 
School Days is of the English public 
school of an earlier period. The fact 
that Hughes founded Rugby, Ten- 
nessee, and lived there for a time, 
sinking the profits from his book 
into the enterprise, may interest 
readers of this book written for boys. 

Probably no recent book has 
caused more controversy than The 
Blackboard Jungle by Evan Hunter. 
The fact that the school is a special 
one for problem youth in a big city 
system, though brought out in the 
movie as well as the book, is largely 
forgotten by most people. Here is a 
best seller that carries a powerful 
message for good schools if the 
reader can but see it. 

One very popular book, a story 
that is all true, is Margaret Landon’s 
Anna and the King of Siam. This 
work was the best seller a few years 
ago, it was awarded the Pulitzer 
Prize for Literature, the movie 
version was given several Academy 
Awards, it was condensed in Read- 
ers Digest, the play was successful 
in New York and London for several 
years, it was a Book-of-the-Month 
Club selection, and the musical 
comedy The King and I, by Rodg- 
ers and Hammerstein, based on 
the book, has run several years in 
America and England. 

Another book on the current best 
seller list is Good Morning, Miss 
Dove by Frances Gray Patton. Miss 
Dove, a teacher of long standing, 
learns of the regard her community 
has for her. This story, too, has re- 
cently been filmed. 

Much of the life of Horace Mann 
is contained in Louise Hall Tharp’s 
opus entitled The Peabody Sisters of 
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From the Three 
Grand Divisions 


In Memphis, Nashville, and Knox- 
ville the fall meetings were beneficial 
and pleasant occasions for thousands 
of teachers. The “album” on the op- 
posite page may serve to renew 
memories of the last three week ends 
in October. 

In the picture at the top, left, C. J. 
Huckaba of Jackson, at that time 
president of the West Tennessee 
Education Association, inspects the 
Arbuthnot Anthology of Children’s 
Literature with the editor of the 
book, Mrs. May Hill Arbuthnot of 
Cleveland, Ohio. Mrs. Arbuthnot, 
was a guest speaker at the conven- 
tion. The child is Donna Sue Bell of 
Camden. 

Top, right: Nancy Boone, Chero- 
kee School, Memphis, gives a geo- 
graphy lesson to a group of school 
men. From left: Glenn S. Gallien, 
Martin; C. M. Pearson and A. J. 
Steele, Trezevant; I. M. Perry, Al- 
amo; V. H. Martin, Memphis; W. B. 
Hargett, Elbridge. (WTEA photo- 
graphs from Memphis Commercial 
Appeal.) 

, Center, left: Getting in tune for the 
Knox County Teachers Chorus con- 
cert are Carolyn Scruggs, Young 
High School; Archie Campbell, 
County Board of Education member 
and radio-TV entertainer; and Mrs. 
Barbara Bullen, Powell High School. 

Center, right: Mrs. John Bowers, 
librarian for four elementary schools 
at Athens, examines hats in a Knox- 
ville store between meetings. 
(ETEA photographs from the Knox- 
ville News-Sentinel.) 

Bottom, left: Mary Will Cox, 
center, home economics teacher at 
Prospect High School, Prospect, de- 
cided to try on a new coat before 
going to the evening session. With 
her are two Prospect students. 

Bottom, right: A group of Middle 
Tennessee superintendents and prin- 
cipals talk it over. From left: J. F. 
Vickers, Mount View School, Smith- 
ville; O. R. Denton, DeKalb County 
High School; V. G. Hawkins, Sum- 
ner County Schools; Lester King, 
Cookeville High School; and Carl 
Chaney, Wilson County Schools. 
(MTEA photographs from the Nash- 
ville Tennessean. ) 
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It takes all kinds of things to 
make a meeting—good speak- 
ers, music... 
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Convention 


Album 





... time to see what's offered 
in exhibits, shopping, and 


best of all, conversation. 











Regulator of type used for control- 
ling diesel engine temperatures and 
the flow of steam. 
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Fulton Sylphon Division 
Citizen. of Tennessee 


l* 1899 Weston M. Futon, a $60- 

a-month observer in charge of the 
U. S. Weather Observatory at Knox- 
ville, Tennessee, undertook some in- 
vestigations into certain atmospheric 
phenomena. These investigations 
required a metal container capable 
of considerable expansion and con- 
traction in the direction of one di- 
mension only for confining gases and 
liquids. Inquiry revealed that there 
was no such device in existence. 

Mr. Fulton undertook to produce 
this article himself and after several 
years of experimental work finally 
succeeded in making a cylindrical, 
deeply corrugated metal bellows ca- 
pable of a wide range of expansion 
and contraction along the direction 
of its axis. He called this flexible 
wall unit a “Sylphon Bellows”, nam- 
ing his invention for a sylph, one of 
the imaginary beings inhabiting the 
air. 

The operating principle behind 
the bellows control unit is simple. 
The bellows is filled with a volatile 
liquid, then sealed. A change in 
temperature causes the liquid to ex- 
pand, producing an elongation of 
the bellows which operates a valve 
or switch. Upon cooling, the liquid 
contracts, thus reversing the move- 
ment. 


The Going Was Not Easy 


The Fulton Company was or- 
ganized in 1904 to manufacture this 
article and other items in which it 
was to be a part. Mr. Fulton and 
John Scruggs Brown were officers. 
They rented a portion of an old 
building, and the young company 
was on its way. However, the going 
was not easy in the early days. 

After many rebuffs, the little firm 
was able to secure a ten-year con- 
tract with one of the country’s larg- 
est heating equipment manufactur- 
ers. One of the first commercial 
applications was a damper regulator 
to be applied to hand-fired steam 
boilers. For years this was one of 
the principal products made by the 
company. 


By 1914 the company had grown 
so much that it was necessary to 
acquire land for a new building. 
Since that time the growth has been 
constant, until today the factory 
covers twelve acres and has a floor 
space of some 430,000 square feet. 

The expansion was not limited to 
the physical plant; a growing staff 
of engineers found more and more 
uses for the metal bellows. Today 
the Knoxville plant manufactures 
several hundred products, including 
a number of temperature and pres- 
sure regulators, expansion joints, 
packless valves, and bellows assem- 
blies. 


Automobiles and Homes 


In 1915 the company originated 
the thermostatic device which is 
placed in the cooling system of an 
automobile to maintain the tempera- 
ture at an efficient operating point. 
Manufactured under the trade name 
“Autostat,” these devices are used 
in every make of automobile on the 
road and as original equipment on 
a number of new cars. Although 
Fulton Sylphon was once the only 
producer of the automobile thermo- 
stat, the market is now highly com- 
petitive, as are the other fields of 
controls applications. 

Two of the newest products place 
emphasis on comfort in the home. 
The first, a wall thermostat which 
controls room temperatures, is sensi- 
tive to within one degree. It can be 
adapted to both heating applications 
for winter and cooling applications 
for summer, thus insuring automatic 
year-round comfort in the home. The 
second of the new controls is a water- 
mixing valve for automatic washing 
machines. Its close control of water 
temperature in the washer eases the 
work load of the housewife on wash- 
day. Sold under the trade name 
“Regitherm”, this instrument can be 
found on many of the new washers. 

Not all of Fulton Sylphon’s prod- 
ucts are small enough to fit into a 
washing machine or automobile 
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A valve body is shown during a machining operation. 
The latest machinery, both large and small, is found in 


the machine shop. 


engine. Some of the larger regula- 
tors weigh several hundred pounds. 
This type of regulator is used to con- 
trol diesel engine temperatures, the 
flow of steam, and other similar 
applications in a myriad of indus- 
tries. 








Wall thermostat. 
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In summary, the products that 
flow from Knoxville can be found in 
all corners of the world, on the high 
seas, and in the air. 

In 1947 the Robertshaw Thermo- 
stat Company, Bridgeport Thermo- 
stat Company, Incorporated, and the 
Fulton Sylphon Company were 
merged, and the name of the new 
organization became the Robert- 
shaw-Fulton Controls Company. 
Fulton Sylphon, now a major di- 
vision of Robertshaw-Fulton Con- 
trols Company, is one of the eight 
operating divisions which are located 
from Bridgeport, Connecticut, to 
Long Beach, California. J. A. Robert- 
shaw, president, maintains his execu- 
tive offices in Greensburg, Pennsy]- 
vania. J. V. Giesler, executive vice 
president, has his headquarters in 
Knoxville. 


Good Industrial Neighbor 


Down through the years Fulton 
Sylphon, both as a separate com- 
pany and as a division of a larger 
company, has been a good industrial 
neighbor. There are two monuments 





The man below is putting a Regitherm, a valve for mix- 
ing hot and cold water in an automatic washing machine, 
through a rigid flow control test. 


on the University of Tennessee 
campus that attest to the civic pride 
of Fulton people. One is the Weston 
M. Fulton, Jr., Memorial Hospital, 
donated by Mr. Fulton, and the new 
Carolyn P. Brown Memorial Student 
Center, made possible by the funds 
provided from John Scruggs Brown’s 
estate. 

Civic groups count many Fulton 
Sylphon employees among _ their 
members. Almost every community 
surrounding greater Knoxville finds 
someone from Fulton participating 
in its activities, churches, the PTA, 
Boy Scouts, Little League Baseball, 
etc. 

The Division itself is quite an ac- 
tive citizen. Science Fair Scholar- 
ships, the United Fund Campaign, 
and close Civil Defense coordination 
are but a few of its activities. In 
addition, payrolls pour some $7,- 
500,000 annually into the commu- 


nity, and over $100,000 is realized 


through taxes. The “buy locally” 
policy of the purchasing department 
results in annual expenditures of ap- 
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proximately $1,000,000 in the local 
market. 

The importance of Fulton Sylphon 
stands out still more sharply if it is 
considered as a separate communi 
—“Fultontown,” as it might be called. 
It would support a population of 
some 7,000 men, women, and chil- 
dren, including twenty grocery 
stores, nineteen garages and service 
stations, eleven churches, a high 
school and at least two elementary 
schools. 

The Fulton Sylphon bellows has 
not only added to the comfort and 
efficiency of our daily living but also 
has been an important device to our 
country in three wars. The Sylphon 
bellows has been incorporated in 
a large number of devices used for 
war and defense purposes. The 
company was among the first de- 
fense contractors to receive the Navy 
“E” awarded for excellence in pro- 
duction during World War II. In all, 
five stars were added to it—as many 
as any other manufacturer in the 
country achieved. 

Great strides have been taken 
since 1904 in the field of automatic 
controls. Fulton Sylphon, proud to 
be a Tennessean, has confidence that 
the next half-century will show even 
more improvements. One of the 
company’s stated policies is “Through 
research and development to make 
its products ever more useful, and 
to aid government and industry in 
solving problems of design, produc- 
tion, and application of new de- 
vices. 


Fulton Autostat 
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Let's Talk About Anything 
Except Curriculum 


W. B. BOWDOIN 


Head of the Department of Education 
Middle Tennessee State College 


D o I SOMETIMES FEEL that I am 

sick and tired of hearing about 
curriculum revision? If I do, I’m 
not setting a precedent for strong 
feeling, nor does it necessarily follow 
that curriculum is an evil force. I 
remember a chap named Philip 
Nolan of fictional literature fame 
(The Man Without a Country) who 
grew sick and tired of hearing the 
name of his country. He became an 
exile. 

Recently a fellow teacher told me 
of a fifth-grade boy who “allowed 
as how” he had just as soon never 
hear about English again. The 
teacher explained, “This young fel- 
low doesn’t realize that without 
English he would be dumb, in the 
sense that he would know no lan- 
guage and not be able to communi- 
cate by use of the language.” I 
agreed with this, and the other 
teachers present nodded their ap- 
proval. 

Curriculum is usually defined as 
“all the learning experiences which 
children and youth have under the 
direction of the school.” This means, 
of course, that classroom instruction, 
student activities, community rela- 
tionships, work experiences, counsel- 
ing, school parties, and many other 
activities are part of the curriculum. 
So we run the gauntlet—everything 
connected with the school is cur- 
riculum. 

If the teacher would not hear, not 
speak of these things, if he does not 
work at these things, he is not then 
a teacher but by his own volition 
he becomes a professional exile. Like 
the fifth grader would have done 
with English, the teacher would be 
unable to speak, in the sense that he 
would deny himself a professional 
language and consequently could 
not communicate. 


There is really no need for us to 
fret over our work of curriculum 
revision. Reduced to its lowest de- 
nominator, curriculum work involves 
only three questions. First, “What 
should we teach?” You may “pay 
your nickel and take your choice”— 
call it purposes, objectives, aims, 
goals, and if you get specific enough, 
maybe content. Call it one or all. 
Second, “How should we teach it?” 
We might call it methods and ac- 
tivities and perhaps throw in ma- 
terials. Third, “How will we judge 
how well teachers and students are 
doing?” This usually recalls such 
terms as measuring, testing, evaluat- 
ing. There may be technical differ- 
ences in meanings, but for practical 
use these differences are not worth 
any worry. 

We really come to the crux of the 
matter when we get down to the 
business of selecting what to teach 
from the hundreds of objectives, all 
of which have some merit. To de- 
cide how to teach it when we are 
faced with a dozen alternatives of 
methods, activities, and materials 
calls for all of our professional skill. 
Selecting ways and means of evalua- 
tion calls for our best judgment— 
evaluation that will yield diagnostic 
data, suggest remedial steps, and 
show weaknesses in teaching meth- 
ods. The steps are admittedly diffi- 
cult, but teachers have the greatest 
capabilities for doing the job and the 
public expects progress but not the 
impossible. 

After reflecting upon these things, 
it might well be that I'll hang up my 
hat and stay for a while. As I work 
and talk about my work with con- 
stantly renewed pleasure and en- 
thusiasm, I will talk about curricu- 
lum and curriculum revision. I have 
never wanted to be another Philip 
Nolan. 
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Catherine L. Allen 





Dr. CATHERINE L. ALLEN, for- 
merly professor of physical education 
and recreation at the University of 
Tennessee, is now chairman of the 
women’s area of the Department of 
Physical Education, Health, and 
Recreation at the New York Uni- 
versity School of Education. Dr. 
Allen was the recipient of Tennessee 
Delta Kappa Gamma’s first $1,000 
scholarship award for doctoral re- 
search, winner of the creative award 
of the American Academy of Phys- 
ical Education and the Pan-American 
Scholarship for a good neighbor 
study tour in Mexico. She was 
Knoxville’s First Lady in 1950. She 
was a delegate and speaker at the 
1952 World Seminar on Health, 
Physical Education, Recreation, and 
Youth Work and is the author of 
Social Recreation, published by 
Prentice-Hall. 





Teachers 
at Play 


CATHERINE L. ALLEN 


r THE SPRING of 1955 the full im- 
pact of the Davy Crockett 
pioneer story struck Tennessee. And 
it was in this same spring that almost 
six thousand classroom teachers of 
Tennessee pioneered—clapping, sing- 
ing, laughing, tapping feet, and play- 
ing ball in physical education train- 
ing institutes throughout the state. 

Commissioner of Education Quill 
E. Cope requested assistance of the 
University of Tennessee in a co- 
operative training program in phys- 
ical education and recreation for the 
teachers of Tennessee, particularly 
for the elementary classroom teach- 
ers. The University responded by 
releasing from the Department of 
Physical Education and Recreation 
a specialist who was to travel 
throughout Tennessee for a period 
of approximately eight weeks. The 
purpose of the meeting was to in- 
spire and train teachers, to interpret 
and promote physical education and 
recreation in the interest of better 
programs in all schools. 

Twenty-six one-day institutes were 
scheduled originally—-ten in East 
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Tennessee, twelve in Middle Ten- 
nessee, and four in West Tennessee. 
Schools in West Tennessee were dis- 
missed and dismissing for farm 
chores in May; therefore institutes 
were fewer. Two additional meet- 
ings were later requested for West 
Tennessee, however, and another 
was especially earmarked for state 


supervisors of instruction. The Ten- 
nessee Education Association meet- 
ing in Nashville was another inter- 
pretation opportunity and was listed 
on the schedule. 


The series was the first of its kind 
in Tennessee and possibly in the 
nation. Planning was careful and de- 
tailed. In official letters Commis- 
sioner Cope urged superintendents 
and supervisors to consider the 
course as a day of in-service training 
and to encourage as many teachers 
as possible to attend. Response was 
startling. Only four units registered 
fewer than one hundred teachers; 
five enrolled three hundred or more 
teachers, seven enrolled over two 
hundred, the remainder enrolled 
over one hundred persons, and active 
participation was over 95 per cent. 
Why? There seemed little question 
as to the reason. Teachers felt a 
need and came to learn—simply that. 


The graduate division of the De- 
partment of Physical Education and 
Recreation at the University of Ten- 
nessee has a cooperative program 
with the Knox County Schools. 
Graduate students are assigned to 
the Knox County Schools on an as- 
sistantship basis, teaching fifteen 
hours a week in the county while 
doing graduate work at the Uni- 


Even after teaching all day the teachers had a good time at the physical 
education training institutes. Here, the author supplies the music and 


the “students” learn a circle game. 






































“Laughter does for the body what grease and oil do for the car.” Dignity 
was not the object as these teachers limbered up their muscles . . . 


versity. A course of study for grades 
one through eight was prepared by 
these graduate students, the Knox 
County teachers, and the staff of the 
Department of Physical Education 
and Recreation. This course of study 
was designed to be used in conjunc- 
tion with the Program in Physical 
Education for the Elementary 
Schools of the State of Tennessee, a 
state-adopted textbook written by 
this same staff some time ago. Three 
years experience with the course of 
study, used in conjunction with the 
text, had proved it worthwhile, and 
it was mimeographed for use by all 
classroom teachers in Tennessee and 
presented to each individual in the 
institutes. 





while these men took exercise the easy way—sitting down. 


wasn't really so easy... 
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As the groups of teachers repre- 
sented all grades from one through 
high school—plus home economics, 
physical education, homebound, at- 
tendance, music, platform arts, and 
other specialists, supervisors, prin- 
cipals, and superintendents—the 
problem was one of material selec- 
tion and approach. The ultimate 
program was presented at all insti- 
tutes so that foundational structure 
was uniform. In outline form, it 
consisted of: 

I. Greetings 

II. Purpose of institutes 

III. Interpretation of physical education 

and recreation 

IV. Voluntary participation as proposed 

to teachers: Consideration for physi- 
cal condition of teachers and the 


But it 


VI. 





fatigue element after a day at 
school at the end of the school year 


The plan in pre-view 
3:45-8:00 P.M. 
A. Group mixer for introductions 
4:00-4:15 P.M. 
B. Group participation on floor 
4:15-5:00 p.m. 
Instruction by University of 
Tennessee specialist 
C. Seated activities 
5:00-5:45 p.m. 
Singing; demonstration of games; 
equipment; etc.; discussion of 
mimeographed course of study; 
lesson planning on graded ma- 
terials 
D. Supper 5:45-7:00 p. M. 
. Division by grade representation 
7:00-7:45 P.M. 
1. Study of mimeo and text by 
teachers 
2. Group study on floor in work- 
ing out three activities never 
done before; one game with 
music (folk); one game with- 
out music (active); one indi- 
vidual activity (development- 
al stunt ) 
3. Group practice 


tj 


F. Display and explanation of free 
and inexpensive equipment for 
rainy days, rest periods, bus 
gaps, picnics, etc. Tin can stoves, 
wooden paddles, cabbage sack 
nets, board games, rope, stick, 
ball equipment 


Specific activities during the 7:45 
to 8:00 period, above included: 
A. Mixer—Meet A Friend 
B. Folk games in logical age for- 
mation 
1. Looby Loo—single circle; story 
and reason for single circle 
activity as initial one for first 
grades-security 
. Oats, peas, beans and barley 
—single circle with one per- 
son in center; story and reason 
for One person in center as 
“it”—recognition of individual 
3. Shoemaker’s Dance—double 
circle; story and progression 
as child develops 
4. A Hunting We Will Go-reel 
formation; story and progres- 
sion 
. Family-style Reel; 
historical background and de- 
velopment of attitude favor- 
ing all-age games 
C. Group singing: Make 
Friends, a_ three-part 
Viola, an orchestra song; Two 
Wings, a two-part spiritual type 
. Demonstrations: Relays, balloon 
volleyball, stick stunts 
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ESSO RESEARCH works wonders with oil 


Wonderful new fibers that oil helped make 


Gown by Charles James 


Next time you hear Dacron* or nylon...think of Esso Research, too. Wonderful man-made fibers like these 
are made with the help of the kind of chemicals produced from oil through Esso Research! 


Whenever you see the Esso name, remember ESSO RESEARCH works wonders with oil! 
® DuPont Trademark for its polyester fiber. 
JANUARY 1956 





For the First Time! 
BUILD LASTING 


SPELLING SKILLS 


SYSTEMATICALLY 


... through phonetic 
and word-structure 
patterns 


Ae Also See: Nee 
° USING OUR LANGUAGE 


: Clothbound text series s 
. Grades 3-8 é 
° by Patton, , Beary Winn., ° 
¢ Wells and Backus + 
te x Workbooks available ae 4 
WEBSTER 
ST. LOUIS 3 
BE 


THE NEW SPELLING GOALS 













Grades 2-8, clothbound 


by May Lambader and 
William Kottmeyer 


These spelling authorities give you a 
new approach to teaching spelling! 
Children develop spelling power by: 
seeing the word structure 
hearing how the word sounds 
thinking how to spell from phonetic 
and word structure 
writing practice 
THE NEW SPELLING GOALS 
review the phonetic and structural 
skills at every level. It’s the logical 
way to strengthen reading ability! 
Dictionary Helps clearly illustrate 
meanings; also correlated with lan- 
guage arts. 


Also available: Text-Workbook 
NEW GOALS in SPELLING, Grades 2-8 
PUBLISHING CO. 


¢ BALLAS 1 PASADENA 2 





YOUR TENNESSEE REPRESENTATIVE: 
W. H. Garrett, Box 25, Charlotte, Tennessee 





MAKE MONEY WRITING 


.. Short paragraphs! 


You don’t have to be a trained author to 
make money writing. Hundreds now mak- 
ing money every day on short paragraphs. 
I tell you what to write, where and how 
to sell; and supply big list of editors who 
buy from beginners. Lots of small checks 
in a hurry bring cash that adds up quickly. 
No tedious study. Write to sell, right away. 
Send for free facts. BENSON BARRETT, 
1751 Morse Ave., Dept. 160-N Chicago 26, Ill. 


CAN EARN 


$50, $100, $500, $1000 
SELLING SUNSHINE CARDS 


Your group funds to carry out its program 
Thousands of school groups have reo their fund 
raisi roblem the easy Sunshine wa 

SUNSHINE Cards are EASY TO SELL. because 
they are LOW IN PRICE and HIGH IN UAL- 

ITY. Your group oe earn up to 50% profit plus 

bonus gifts. Write for Free Fund Raising Folder, 
catalog and samples on approval. 

SUNSHINE ART STUDIOS, INC. Dept. ST-1 
45 Warwick St. 


= 
Your School, Class or Club 








26 E. Union St. 
1, Mass. Pasadena 1, Calif. 
* (Lf East of Rockies, write Springfield office) . 
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E. Group instruction and study of 
mimeographed courses of study 
and A Program in Physical Edu- 
cation for the Elementary Schools 
of the State of Tennessee (state- 
adopted text) 

F. Supper 

G. Division of teachers into grade 
groups for workshop-type study. 
Group study of materials for 
specific grade levels; actual prac- 
tice of activities on floor by 
teachers; presentation of ac- 
tivities learned 

Results were gratifying. The work- 
shops by grades produced excellent 
comprehension of physical education 
materials and methods. Teachers 
worked out activities by themselves, 
practiced them, presented them in a 
truly professional manner. Accom- 
panying such practical learning for 
classrooms, gyms and playgrounds 
all over Tennessee, teachers realized 
that “laughter does for the body 
what grease and oil do for the car.” 
Fatigue vanished through play, and 
bodies and minds functioned at top 
efficiency. Bus loads of teachers 
sang and played games all the way 
home; car pools transported gay 
teachers as far away as 100 miles, 
home late after all-day teaching in 
the classroom and afternoon and 
night physical education institutes. 
The year 1955-56 will no doubt 
show such results in the happy 
laughter and learning of youngsters 
throughout the State. There is little 
question that such teacher-learning 
and participation will produce stu- 
dent-learning and participation. 





PLEASANT AND PROFITABLE 
READING FOR TEACHERS 


(Continued from page 10) 


Salem, a book which was recently 
on the non-fictional best seller list 
and which was a Book-of-the-Month 
Club selection. A late volume by 
Mrs. Tharp, Until Victory, contains 
more about the life of Horace Mann. 

The particular titles included here 
give an idea of the kinds of books 
which can provide enjoyable yet 
profitable reading for the school 
teacher during his leisure time. An 
excellent and in some respects a more 
extensive bibliography compiled by 
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Dr. David J. Harkness of the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee is entitled The 
Teacher in Fiction and Drama. 
Mimeographed copies of the follow- 
ing list, which is alphabetical ac- 
cording to author, may be obtained 
by contacting the writer at Middle 
Tennessee State College. 

Aldrich, Bess Streeter, Miss 
Bishop; Allee, Marjorie Hill, A 
House of Her Own; Baker, Louise, 
Snips and Snails; Barzun, Jacques, 
The Teacher in America; Benjamin, 
Harold, Saber-Tooth Curriculum; 
Benson, E. F., David Blaize; Binns, 
Archie, The Land Is Bright; Boyce, 
Burke, Miss Mallett; Brace, Gerald 
W., The Spire; Bryant, Arthur H., 
The Valley of St. Ives; Buck, Pearl 
S., Kinfolk; Burlingame, Roger, Cart- 
wheels. 

Carroll, Gladys, Christmas With- 
out Johnny; Cather, Willa S., The 
Professor's House; Chase, Genevieve, 
Four Young Teachers; Chase, Mary 
Ellen, Autobiography, Mary Peters; 
Church, Virginia, Teachers Are Peo- 
ple; Conrad, Earl, Public School 
Scandal; Corbett, Elizabeth, In Miss 
Armstrong's Room; Dalgliesh, Alice, 
Silver Pencil; Darling, Edward, How 
We Fought for Our Schools; Delina, 
Agnes, The Little Red Schoolhouse; 
Dickens, Charles, Dombey and Son, 
Hard Times, Nicholas Nickleby; 
Doughty, F., H. G. Wells, Educa- 
tionalist. 

Eggleston, Edward, The Hoosier 
Schoolboy, The Hoosier School- 
master; Enslow, Ella and Harlow, 
Alvin F., Schoolhouse in the Foot- 
hills; Erdman, Loula Grace, Fair Is 
the Morning; My Sky Is Blue; Sep- 
arate Star; Erskine, John, My Life 
as a Teacher; Fenner, Mildred S. and 
Fishburn, E. C., Pioneer American 
Educators; Fisher, Dorothy Canfield, 
The Bent Twig, Deepening Stream, 
Her Son’s Wife, Seasoned Timber; 
Fontaine, Don, Sugar on the Slate; 
Fuess, Claude Moore, Creed of a 
Schoolmaster, Independent School- 
master, Unseen Harvest. 

Giles, Janice Holt, Enduring Hills, 
Miss Willie, Terra’s Healing; Gil- 
fillan, Lauren, I Went to Pitt Col- 
lege; Hale, Garth, After the Storm; 
Herrick, Robert, Chimes; Hess, 
Fjeril, Buckaroo; Hicks, Granville, 
There Was a Man in Our Town; 
Highet, Gilbert, The Art of Teach- 
ing; Hilton, James, Goodbye, Mr. 
Chips; Holmes, Marjorie Rose, Ten 
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The best place to find Uranium 


(A true story for ambitious children) 


Not long ago, a farmer decided to seek his fortune by prospecting for 
Uranium. So he sent away for a Geiger Counter and when it arrived 
he was all set to look for Uranium. But he didn’t know exactly where 
to look. Should he go 100 miles away? Five hundred? A thousand? 

“I'd better not go anywhere,” he thought, “until I learn how to use 
this Geiger Counter.”” So he tried operating it in his own back yard, 
when lo and behold it started clicking at a mad and furious pace. For 
right there in his own back yard he found it — over $4,000,000 worth of 
Uranium. 

MORAL—When you seek your fortune, 
look in your own back yard first. 


Not many of your children will find Uranium in their back yards. 
But the opportunities for making money in Tennessee increase every 
year as more and more new industries move here. 

Each one of these new industries means new jobs, new opportuni- 
ties, new prosperity. For example, when only 100 factory workers are 
put on the job, personal income is increased by $590,000 annually. 
This includes the wages of the outside people whose jobs are created 
by the existence of the new industry. Thus, the more industries we 
have, the greater are the opportunities in all fields. 

Tell the students how vitally important new industry is to Ten- 
nesses. Tell them about the increasing number of industries moving to 
our state. Meanwhile, we, in the Tennessee Motor Transport Industry, 
will continue our efforts to attract new industry to Tennessee. 


This advertisement is sponsored as a public service by 


TENNESSEE MOTOR TRANSPORT ASSOCIATION 


TRUCKS... SCHOOLS 228 Capitol Boulevard, Nashville, Tennessee 


NEW INDUSTRY 
MEAN PROGRESS FOR TENNESSEE 
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Everything's Up-to-Date 
in Tennessee! 


These new Macmillan books are now on the 
Tennessee multiple list: 








THE MACMILLAN ENGLISH SERIES 
Grades 3-12 


YOUR HEALTH AND GROWTH SERIES 
THE NEW BASIC SCIENCE 
MACMILLAN HOME ECONOMICS SERIES 
LATIN FOR AMERICANS 
First Book, 1956 Edition 


Second Book, 1956 Edition 











Tennessee Representatives: 
William Harrell 


Bex 206 The Macmillan Company ox 44 


Trenton Statham, Ga. 
1360 Spring St., N. W., Atlanta 9, Ga. 








Snnouncing ome 
THE NEW LITHOGRAPHED 1956 EDITION OF 


“GOOD ENGLISH SERIES 


GRADES 2-8 
SHANE-FERRIS-KEENER 


The GOOD ENGLISH SERIES 
will meet your classroom needs 








CONSIDER THESE FEATURES: 
e Short independent lessons. 


e Assured readability at each 
grade level. 





e A flexible program which can be adapted 
¢ to children’s interests and needs. 


Write for @ Beautiful four-color illustrations and 

free covers. | 

ENGLISH e A complete program for Grades 2-8, 
including texts, practice exercise books, 

WALL CHART manuals, and answer books. 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS RIVER FOREST, ILL. 


Summit, New Jersey °* Palo Alto, California * Atlanta, Georgia ° Dallas, Texas 




















O’clock Scholar; Holt, Rackham, 
George Washington Carver; Horner, 
Joyce Mary, Wind and the Rain; 
Howe, Helen H., We Happy Feu; 
Hughes, Thomas, Tom _ Brown’s 
School Days; Hulburd, David, This 
Happened in Pasadena; Humphreys, 
Alice Lee, Angels in  Pinafores, 
Heaven in My Hand; Hunter, Evan, 
The Blackboard Jungle. 

Jarrell, Randall, Pictures from an 
Institution; Jenkins, Sara, Year in 
Paradise; Kallen, Miriam, A Primary 
Teacher Steps Out; Kelly, Myra, 
Little Citizens; Kennedy, Margaret, 
Lucy Carmichael; Landon, Margaret 
Dorothea, Anna and the King of 
Siam; Lewis, Charles Lee, Philander 
P. Claxton, Crusader for Public Edu- 
cation; Lovett, Robert M., All Our 
Years; McCarthy, Mary T., Groves 
of Academe; McCormick, Alma, 
Merry Makes a Choice; McCauley, 
Robie, The Disguises of Love; Mann, 
Horace, Go Forth and Teach; Martin, 
Mrs. George Madden, Emmy Lou: 
Her Book and Her Heart; Mitchell, 
Gladys, Tom Brown's Body; Morgan, 
Mary Frances, Teacher Lady; Mor- 
rison, Theodore, The Stones of the 
House. 

Nathan, Robert, Mr. Whittle and 
the Morning Star, The Sea-Gull Cry; 
Nelson, Joseph, Backwoods Teacher; 
Ostenso, Martha, Wild Geese; Pat- 
ton, Frances Gray, Good Morning, 
Miss Dove; Paul, Charlotte, Gold 
Mountain; Perry, Bliss, And Gladly 
Teach; Peterson, Houston, Great 
Teachers; Rasey, Marie J., It Takes 
Time; Rice, Elmer L., Imperial City; 
Ridge, Antonia, Family Album; 
Rives, Fern, Friday, Thank God); 
Rodgers, Richard, and Hammer- 
stein II, Oscar, The King and I; 
Rosenheim, Lucille G., Kathie, the 
New Teacher; Ross, Leonard Q., 
The Education of Hyman Kaplan. 

Scott, Virgil J., The Hickory Stick; 
Shepherd, Odell, Pedlar’s Progress: 
The Life of Bronson Alcott; Skinner, 
Hubert Marshall, ed., Schoolmaster 
in Literature; Shulman, Max, Many 
Loves of Dobie Gillis; Smith, Chard 
Powers, Artillery of Time; Smith, 
Payson, Horace Mann and Our 
Schools; Stribling, Thomas S., These 
Bars of Flesh; Stuart, Jesse, The 
Thread That Runs So True; Tabori, 
George, The Emperor's Clothes; 
Tharp, Louise Hall, The Peabody 
Sisters of Salem, Until Victory; 
Thirkell, Angela M., Summer: Half; 
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NEW TENNESSEE LISTINGS 


ALLYN AND BACON PROUDLY PRESENTS: 
A TWELVE-YEAR PROGRAM IN SCIENCE 


Thurber: EXPLORING SCIENCE, *Grades |-6 
*Teachers' editions same price as texts. 


THE NEW SCIENCE-DOING SERIES 
\ Smith, Carpenter, Van Hooft: OUR ENVIRONMENT Series, Grades 7-9 
ra ITS RELATION TO US, Grade 7 

HOW WE ADAPT OURSELVES TO IT, Grade 8 

HOW WE USE AND CONTROL IT, Grade 9, 1956 Edition 
Dodge, Smallwood, Reveley, Bailey: ELEMENTS OF BIOLOGY, Grade I0 
Brownlee, Fuller, Whitsitt: ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY, Grade | 1-12 
Baker, Brownlee, Fuller: ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS, Grade | 1-12 


Tennessee is the first State to adopt this complete and excellently 
integrated twelve-year science program. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION 


Burleson and Cash: ADVENTURES IN ENGLISH, Grades 3-8 
A RICH, THOROUGH, AND TEACHABLE SERIES. 





ALLYN AND BACON, Inc. 18! Peachtree Street, N.E., Atlanta, 3 


THOMAS R. GREGORY—State Representatives—WILLIAM R. BLACK 











Books 
Gowll 
Enjoy 
Using 
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THE ENJOYING ENGLISH SERIES 
grades 3-12 


THE PROSE AND POETRY SERIES 
grades 3-12 


\THE SINGER SCIENCE SERIES 


pre-primer - grade 8 


LAND OF LIBERTY 


intermediate 


‘Whe L. W. Singer Co., Vue. 


SYRACUSE 2, NEW YORK 
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Trilling, Lionel, Matthew Arnold. 
Urmston, Mary, Forty Faces; Vin- 
ing, Elizabeth Gray, Windows for 
the Crown Prince; Walker, Mildred, 
Winter Wheat; Walpole, Hugh, 
Jeremy at Crale; Ward, Mary Jane, 
The Professor's Umbrella; Wells, 


H. G., The Story of a Great School- 
master; Wilder, Laura Ingalls, Little 
Town on the Prairie, These Happy 
Golden Years; Wilson, Harry Leon, 
Professor, How Could You?; Wilson, 
Mitchell A., Live with Lightning; 
Yates, Elizabeth, Nearby. 











Recently Published! 





THE NEW 


® Careful, logical organization 


expression 


BUILDING BETTER ENGLISH 


for Grades 9 through 12 


These NEW texts meet all the requirements teachers agree are necessary 
for a GOOD High Schcol English program: 


® Flexible content to fit any curriculum 
* Definite, orderly progression of content from one grade to another 


Thorough treatment of the four areas of communication— 
Speaking, Listening, Reading, Writing 


® Clear-cut instruction on grammar and usage and the mechanics of 


Teacher’s Manuals and Tests are available. 


Write for full information 


Rew, Peterson and Company 


Evanston, Illinois 














Teachers 


1950 LeVeque-Lincoln Tower 
Columbus 15, Ohio 





We have vacancies in all fields for present placement; also we can place you now 
for 1956-57 in some of the best positions to be found anywhere. 
If you have no position or want to do better, write us for particulars. 


TEACHERS PLACEMENT SERVICE 
Member N.A.T.A. 


Vernon M. Riegel, Mgr. 
Phone: CApital 4-2882 
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The Jeacher's 
Bookshelf 


LOUISE MEREDITH 


Supervisor of School Libraries 
State Department of Education 


BOOKS FOR YOUNGER 
READERS 


Benjamin Franklin, Printer and Patriot, by Ruth 
Cromer Weir. Illustrated by Rus Ander- 
son. Abingdon, 1955. $1.50. Grades 
3-6. Appealing biography of this out- 
standing American, showing him as an 
apprentice in his brother’s print shop, 
describing his experiments with elec- 
tricity and other achievements. 

Daffy Taffy, by Paul Brown. Illustrated by 
the author. Scribner, 1955. $2.50. Grades 
1-3. Humorous story of a pony that will 
appeal to children. Delightful pictures. 





| The First Book of Printing, by Sam and Bery] 


Epstein. Pictures by Laszlo Roth. Watts, 
1955. $1.95. Grades 3-6. The history 
of printing from the invention of mov- 
able type to the most modern electronic 
engravers and photo-typesetters. 

First Graces. Illustrated by Tasha Tuder. 
Oxford, 1955. $1.75. Grades 1-6. Over 
twenty prayers of thanksgiving which 
will develop in the child a true sense 
of gratitude toward God. 

Jim Bridger: Mountain Boy, by Gertrude 
Hecker Winders. Illustrated by Harry 
H. Lees. Bobbs, 1955. $1.75. Grades 
3-5. Story of one of the most famous of 
the mountain men, who guided the 
wagon trains of many pioneers. Good 
picture of frontier life in the early 
1800's. 

Manners To Grow On, by Tina Lee. Pictures 
by Manning Lee. Doubleday, 1955. 
$2.50. Grades 3-6. A handy guide to 
proper behavior for the young readers. 

Sing A Song of Seasons, by Sara and John 
E. Brewton. Decorations by Vera Bock. 
Macmillan, 1955. $3.50. Grades 4-7. 
Distinguished anthology of poems for 
children built around the seasons and 
special days of the year. 

Wagging Tails: An Album of Dogs, by 
Marguerite Henry. Illustrated by Wesley 
Dennis. Rand, 1955. $2.95. Grades 4-7. 
Appealing stories about 26 different 
breeds of dogs, bringing out facts on 
the appearance, characteristics, history 
and origin of the name. 


BOOKS FOR OLDER READERS 


Island Secret, by Mildred Lawrence. Il- 
lustrated by Paul Galdone. Harcourt, 
1955. $2.75. Grades 5-7. Young girls 
will enjoy this story of twelve-year-old 
Bonnie and her family, and their ex- 
periences during the first year of living 
in the family home on an island. Mystery 
element included. 
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Old Sam, Thoroughbred Trotter, by Don 
Alonzo Taylor. Illustrated by Lorence 
F. Bjorklund. Follett, 1955. $3.00. 
Grades 5-8. Story of Johnnie and Lee 
Scott and their life on a big farm in 
Dakota Territory in the days when the 
prairie was wild. Their horse, Old Sam, 
was their faithful companion. 

Pirate Island, by Fran Martin. Pictures by 
Dorothy McEntee. Harper, 1955. $2.75. 
Grades 5-8. Exciting story of the Ameri- 
can past, when pirates terrorized the 
Southern coastal waters. 

The Rainbow Book of American History, by 
Earl Schenck Miers. Illustrated by James 
Daugherty. World, 1955. $4.95. Grades 
5-8. Story of America from the days of 
Viking expeditions to the atomic age, 
told in terms of the great moments and 
events, and through the lives and ex- 
periences of individuals. Excellent  il- 
lustrations. 

Superpower: The Story of Atomic Energy, 
by Frank Ross, Jr. Illustrated with 


photographs. Lothrop, 1955. $2.95. 
Grades 7-12. The story of the atom in 
its military role, the Atoms-for-Peace 


Program, and the real goal of the future. 

Teen-age Glamor, by Adah Broadbent. Il- 
lustrated by Anna Marie Magagna. Dou- 
bleday, 1955. $2.00. Grades 7-12. Sug- 
gestions of ways to look and act one’s 
best, told in a way that will appeal to 
teen-agers. 

To the Shores of Tripoli: A Story of the 
United States Marines, by Bertha N. 
Briggs. Illustrated by Edward F. Cortese. 
Winston, 1955. $1.75. Grades 5-8. Ex- 
citing story of the defeat of the Barbary 
pirates by the United States Marines in 
the early years of the American Re- 
public. 

Youth, Youth, Youth: Stories of Challenge, 
Confidence and Comradeship, selected 
by Albert B. Tibbets. Watts, 1955. 
$3.00. Grades 7-12. Exciting collection 
of stories about young people who have 


met problems and solved them. 











FROM THE LAND 
of THE REDMAN... 


TWO Fine Indian Readers 
by Zoe Tilghman 
Reading Level, Grades 4 to 6 


HARLOW PUBLISHING CORP. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAH 
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With the ACE 


ALICE M. KOUSSER 

There are five imperative needs of the 
children of Tennessee. A committee of 
members of the Association of Childhood 
Education International stated these needs 
several years ago. 
Is Tuts HAPPENING TO OuR CHILDREN? 





A good teacher, who is mature and per- 
sonally well-adusted; who is skilful, pa- 
tient, and sympathetic in relationships 


with children; who has completed a min- 
imum four-year general and professional 
program designed to prepare her to teach 
elementary children; who has had wide 
and varied pre-service experience with 
children, including observation, partici- 
pation, and responsible teaching under 
the guidance of master teachers through- 
out the four-year period; who is inter- 
ested in the community and participates 
in its activities. 

Classes small enough for teachers to 
give to every child the individual attention 











superior 


Classroom seating 
by Southern Desk Company 


Movable chair desk No. 100 is attractively styled to conform to the trend of architecture 


in the modern school. 


Deeply curved, properly positioned back slats and correctly related form-fitting seat 


assure maximum in comfort and correct posture. 
Heavy gauge steel frame, positive-acting desk top adjusting device, baked-on enamel 
finish are all plus features of this outstanding chair desk. Other quality lines include: 


AUDITORIUM SEATING 
LABORATORY FURNITURE 
CAFETERIA TABLES AND CHAIRS 


FOLDING TABLES AND CHAIRS 
LIBRARY FURNITURE 
OFFICE FURNITURE 


CHURCH FURNITURE 


For free illustrated catalogs, layouts, samples, quotations and details, please contact 





SOUTHERN DESK COMPANY 


¢e HICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA 


Mr. W. W. Blackwelder, Box 423, Nashville, Tenn. 
PHONES CH 2-6564, CY 2-8808 








he needs each day. Twenty-five children, 
current membership, is generally recog- 
nized as a desirable class size. 

An attractive well-equipped school, eas- 
ily accessible for all children, free from 
fire and health hazards, located on a site 
containing adequate space for play, beau- 
tification, and gardening. (A minimum 
of four acres is recommended in the 
standards. ) Well-equipped buildings which 
provide attractive, comfortable hygenic 
environment. 


Adequate instructional materials, pro- 
vided at public expense in quantity and 
nature needed for the fullest development 
of children at all age levels, including 
books, other printed materials, films, film 
strips, slides, maps, charts, pictures, record- 
ings, science music and art materials. Sup- 
plies from community resources should en- 
rich the children’s understanding and ap- 
preciation of the community in which they 
live. 









Are Washrooms 
in your 
building 
CLEAN and 
INVITING ? 





Hone Holp ! 


A MANUAL OF 


Fully illustrated .. . 
equipment needed .. . 


easy to follow. 
also details weekly cleaning schedules. Tells how to 













USEFUL HINTS 
FOR MAINTENANCE MEN 


Gives simple methods of keeping washrooms cleaner and more inviting. 


Outlines daily jobs, materials and 


clean porcelain, tile, concrete, marble safely. Organizes work so less time 


is needed. Send for your copy today. 


Evel 


HUNTINGTON Gp LABORATORIES 


Huntington, Indiana 


(—D Send us our free copy of your new Washroom 
Maintenance Manual without obligation. 


This new manual to help you keep 
washrooms clean with less effort. 
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School busses, sufficient in number and 
condition to provide for every child eli- 
gible to be transported at public expense 
safe and comfortable transportation, a 
minimum of thirteen inches of seating 
space per child and a time limit of not 
more than one hour to or from school each 
day. 

In some communities a lack of under- 
standing of how children learn best keeps 
schools from providing a program which 
will bring maximum learning. Pressures 
on teachers for formalized programs may 
harm children. 

Demands increase for services for chil- 
dren under six while provision for such 
services fails to meet the current need. 

In some communities many agencies 
strive for children’s leisure time, and 
some children are overstimulated by too 
many activities. In other communities there 
is inadequate provision for the wise use of 
children’s leisure time. 

Is THis HAPPENING TO Our CHILDREN? 

As we look about us, members of the 
ACEI are concerned with many things 
good and bad which are happening to our 
children. (Members of Sub Committee 111: 
Elizabeth Voss, chairman; Virginia White 
James, co-chairman; Mary Baker; Valen- 
tine Cooper; Florence Essery; Mary Hall; 
Maycie Southall; R. Lee Thomas.) 
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Yours... 
for the Asking 


Not always is it necessary to write for 
booklets and other material. In every issue 
of THe TENNESSEE TEACHER advertisers 
will have messages in their advertisements 
offering very down-to-earth ideas for the 
teacher who looks for them. Some ad- 
vertisers do offer booklets such as are 
listed below. To obtain the material quick- 
ly write directly to the advertiser. If you 
use the convenient coupon for ordering 
several items, your name will be passed on 
to the advertisers, who will send you the 
material. 





68. Speech Correction Guide. This valu- 
able chart helps you give your children a 
speech survey to check articulatory dif- 
ficulties, such as substitutions, omissions, 
and distortions of speech sounds. It gives 
you the words and sentences which you 
can ask boys and girls to repeat, tells you 
what to listen for, how to take corrective 
measures for the different faulty “sound” 
habits. There are suggested classroom 
speech activities; space is provided for 
your notes. (Webster Publishing Com- 
pany ) 

1. Posture Posters. Set of 7. Designed 
for use in the classroom to illustrate the 
principles of posture and to assist teachers 
in maintaining healthful posture. (Ameri- 
can Seating Company ) 


8. Fund Raising Plan for Schools and 
Organizations. Includes samples on ap- 
proval of greeting card box assortments, 
folder and complete details of money- 
making plan for schools and organizations. 
(Sunshine Art Studios) 


10. Facts about writing short para- 
graphs for profit. (Benson Barrett Pub- 
lishers ) 


18. Catalog. Well-illustrated catalogs on 
auditorium seating; laboratory equipment; 
church furniture; classroom furniture; and 
laboratory furniture. Indicate which cata- 
log is desired. (Southern Desk Company ) 





One housewife to another, over the 
back fence: “I got to thinking yester- 
day—you know how you do when 
the television is broken—’—Minne- 
sota Journal of Education 





A young man who had just received 
his degree from college rushed out 
and said, “Here I am, World, I have 
my A.B.” The world replied: “Sit 
down, son, and I'll teach you the 
rest of the alphabet.”—Minnesota 
Journal of Education 
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USE THIS COUPON 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. A., 307 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 1, Illinois 2 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity desired 
where more than one copy is available. 3¢ is enclosed for each number circled. 


Available in 
school year 
1955-56 only 




















So Be ee ae 
Name 
Subject Grade 
School Name 
School Address — 
City ai State Tennessee 
PUBS RN SES <2 


Enrollment: Boys —— 














WONDERFUL NEW HORIZONS 


A suggestion we hope proves interesting and useful 





-Televising Your School 


One way of getting your TV show going is way Billings, Mont. did 
in televising its popular weekly show “‘These Are Our Kids” over KOOP-TV. 
Panel above is from McKinley School; teacher is Frank W. Kology. 


Retold here from Montana Educa- 
tion Journal is the how-to behind 
the educational and entertaining 
TV show put on by the schools of 
Billings over KOOP-TV. 


Elementary education director put it 
up to schools for or against televis- 
ing. As all were for it, schedule was 
set up by a principals’ committee 
headed by principal in charge of 
programming and scheduling. 


Billings’ program was known as THESE ARE 
our kKIps—15 min. panel-type show Tues- 
days, 7:15 P.M. Each week a different school 
took over with such shows as: Ist grade, read- 
ing; 2nd grade, phonics; 3rd grade, music; 
4th grade, history; 5th grade, social studies. 
Six children in the panel but show was 
something whole class prepared. 


Night of the show it would be difficult to 
know who was more thrilled—the kids before 


the TV cameras or their classmates before 
their TV sets. For every child had a part in it. 


Program must be compact, well organized, 
carefully planned. Fifth grade teacher Frank 
W. Kology says, “show certainly sparks the 
children in their work.” And here’s one of his 
programs. 


With history and social studies lessons deal- 
ing with transportation, children chose trans- 
portation and this was integrated into a show 
covering landing of pilgrims to building of 
transcontinental R.R.Greatest difficulty was 
to isolate one topic and dramatize it into 
continuous 15 minutes of interest to public. 


A definite purpose in mind, made lessons 
very real. Children made Conestoga, stage 
coach, trains, flatboats, canal and steam- 
boats. A sand table was installed in room 
where Macadamized roads were built and 
trails for overland coach, pony express, etc. 
Day of TV show near, “teacher” was asked 
to choose the six for the panel. Permission 
slips were signed by parents... All the room 
was delighted and excited. 


Always a refreshing, tasty treat! tiome 

from school, get the little lift Wrigley’s Spearmint 

flavor gives. Refreshing too. And the smooth 
pleasant chewing helps you relax. Try it. 














Scribner 


English 


AT WORK SERIES 


Grades 9-12 
Bryant e Howe e Jenkins e Munn 


This series offers every high school 
English teacher a completely and 
thoroughly integrated program 
in composition and grammar. 

One important feature is the 
functional correlation of spelling, 
punctuation and grammar with 
oral and written expression; 
another is the useful, develop- 
mental approach to learning. 


Workbooks and manuals available 


Charles 


Scribner's 
Sons 


441 W. Peachtree 
N. E. Atlanta 8, Ga. 


Tillman H. Phillips 
Box 500, Cookeville, Tenn. 
Representative 
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JEA Members 


Signal Mountain Man of the Year 

J. Pore Dyer, head of the social 
science department in Central High 
School, Chattanooga, was named 
Signal Mountain man of the year for 
1955. The Signal Mountain News 
(November 4, 1955) reviews Mr. 
Dyer’s career as a leading citizen and 
teacher from 1925 to the present in 
a four-column feature article that 
reflects the high esteem which the 
popular educator has earned through 
his service. 

Among the honors Mr. Dyer has 
won are the following: on four 
occasions, the Freedoms Foundation 
medal for outstanding teaching of 
Americanism; the jeweled pin for 
outstanding service as a member of 
the National Hi-Y Committee; the 
John Ross Chapter DAR Award of 
Merit in 1925; medals, cups, pins, 
keys, banners, and awards for a wide 
variety of services. 

Mr. Dyer is author of four books 
and almost a hundred professional 
articles. He has been president of 
the Hamilton County Teachers As- 
sociation, of the Lookout School- 
masters Club, of the MTSC Alumni 
Association, and chairman of numer- 
ous sections of TEA. Last spring he 
was elected Signal Mountain com- 
missioner and he is also director of 
parks and playgrounds in his com- 
munity. Good Citizen Dyer has 
earned congratulations from his fel- 
low teachers in Tennessee. 
Scrapbook—1|899 

Mrs. Lawson Hughes (nee Fannie 
M. Jarmon), attendance teacher of 
Dyersburg, entrusted to the editorial 
staff of TEA a number of fragile 
pages from her 1899 scrapbook that 
contains her first-grade examination 
taken at Franklin Institute. “Exami- 
nation” is no misnomer. The little 
first grader defined addition, sub- 
traction, multiplication, and division, 
and demonstrated that she knew 
quite a bit about each, wrote the 
Roman numerals to one hundred, 
and wrote the sixth multiplication 
table. Her grade in arithmetic was 
100; in spelling, 72. The spelling 
examination was made up of fifty 
words, such as- cousin, pleasant, 
breakfast, heard, length (Fannie 
missed the last one). The tots were 
asked to supply the diacritical marks 
for every word. 














For Measuring 

‘Sclenlibl 
the Achievement of 
Your Pupils 
GRAY - VOTAW - ROGERS 
GENERAL ACHIEVEMENT 
TESTS 


by Hob Gray, David F. Votaw | 
and J. Lloyd Rogers 


PRIMARY TEST 
for grades 1, 2 or 3 


INTERMEDIATE TEST 
for grades 4, 5 or 6 


ADVANCED TEST 
for grades 7, 8 or 9 


ABBREVIATED TEST 
for grades 5.6,7,8 or 9 


(A shortened version 
for quick measuring) 











«Steck Company 


PUBLISHFRS+ AUSTIN. TEXAS 


the NEW- 


FET TEST 


High School Fundamentals 
Evaluation Test 
by David F. Votaw 


A new test for grades 
9, 10, 11 or 12 








@ THESE STECK TESTS are designed # 


for easy administration, rapid 


scoring, and simplified interpre- te 
B tation. ee 


COEFFICIENTS of reliability and 
validity are extremely high. 


— NORMS provided are based on 


responses of children attending 
Southern and Southwestern schools. 


EDUCATIONAL CHART on each test 
booklet enables you to sketch a 
profile chart that is easy to use 
and interpret. 


FORMS available are statistically 
equivalent (4 forms of each G-V-R 
General Achievement Test and 2 
forms of the FET Test). 


MANUAL for each test contains 
directions, norms, and instructions 
for interpreting results. 


Write for folder and price list of 
Steck Standardizéd Tests. 




















Aa TEACHERS - just Mail This Coupon to 


BORROW ‘100,..°600% 


y 


By Mail-in comptete privacy: 
FAST SERVICE! No Cosigners required 


i > Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, é 
P to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. The cash is here... ready and waiting for NEED 4 

PAY DOCTOR BILLS you now. You can borrow BY MAIL from the privacy of your home without anyone in MONTHS 

your community knowing you are applying for a loan. Just sign the short application and 



































note below, and mail it at once. Your request for a loan will receive immediate attention. 4 10 Q00 s 6’ 5 
FOUR IMPORTANT REASONS CONFIDENTIAL 
WHY MORE AND MORE TEACHERS friends, relatives, merchants 30000 1995 
ARE USING THIS LOAN SERVICE know you are applying for a 
State Finance LOAN-BY- 
SIGNATURE ONLY awe ek 600° 3748 
‘ ion i letel 
. ® Teacher loans are made on signature only—no co- confidential ‘sad — . 
ee No mortgages on car, furniture or Yes, no = poe where you live - teach, whether zon 
f are married or single, you may solve your money pro 
CONVENIENT TERM lem by mail. Today, this minute, fill out and mail the 
® Convenient monthly installments r loan out of short Appl ication and Note bel ow. That's all you have 
future earnings. Payments budgeted to fit your income. to do. bah pene ovat beeen wT hag fifty soon id 
Entire loan can be repaid at any time and you pay only approved. We guarantee satisiacuion. iy year oO 
for the time you use the money—no longer! organization is licensed and supervised by the Nebraska 
Banking Department. You can deal with us in complete 
NO SUMMER PAYMENTS confidence at Nebraska’s fair interest rate. Select the 


© No peladisal desing eummer veeation amount you need from the chart; then rush application. 
If your salary stops during the summer vaca- 
tion, payments on principal stop also. This is 
an extra service of special value to teachers 
offered by State Finance Company. 


PRIVATE 


® The loan is made by mail from the pri- 
vacy of your own home. You see no agents or 


PAY for HOME REPAIRS | credit managers—only you and we know 


about it. We guarantee strict privacy. 


“=== FOR $100°° to $600 - CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY! °"----"="""" 









Old Reliable Compdny 
Over 50 Years of Service 


STATE FINANCE COMPANY 
410 KILPATRICK BLDG. Dept. P-1349 
OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 
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° a 
: To Site Finance Company. Rent. aye 7 yin are sp a debts that I have: a 
410 Kilpatric g-, Omaha 2, Nebras full Amount | aying | 
4 Please accept my application for a loan. It is understood that after the loan is I Still Owe | Per Mo. To Whom Owing Address v 
g made I can return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge $ i : 
or cost whatsoever. Ses fn ee ee Setenae Fs 
: 
Amount you want to borrow On what date of month will your een $ 8 
: (inelude present balance, if any) $__. payment BE IN OUR OFFICE?___ FILE INFORMATION ONLY—Please list below relative information & 
oe Amount conned ye ae for our confidential files a 
4 EI woulicg ioe naea wate a fs Name of Relative. ae. (Relationship) ........._____ : 
4 2 
' of school you teach Strats SS Rére  ee  e 8 
g How long with Previous 8 
g _—swPresent employer.—____________._— — employment Name of Relative........._________________._ (Relationship) ......._____ 0 2 
4 en a a >, ei ct Street Town State... Occup... g 
8 To whom are payments on Name of Relative..........__ (Relationshi : 
4 auto made? (Name)...... Town : : > 
* CSE, REN eS PRA EEE | 
' Bank you deal with (Name) Town H 
8 Amount you owe bank? $. Monthly payments? $......._._ Name of Relative........_________________.____ (Relationship).......______._ g 
8 what security on bank loan? Street. Town State Occup. : 
& List below OTHER Loan or Finance company (or person) you NOW owe on a loan: The above statements are made for the purpose of securing a loan. I agree that 
‘ . ee Citene) (aaa.) if any loan be completed, the U.S. Mail shall be regarded as my agent. ; 
% anne ne eee VU LINGEIC)........ - 
§ pay rent or real estate Sign Full Street * 
‘ vayment to? (Name) Town Name Here. ienneeinien Address. & 
: Purpose of loan Town. County State. *. : 
" ; 5 : a 
N ri] T € Amt. 1st pmt. due date} Final pmt. due date | Prin. and Int. pmt. | Mo. pmt. (except final) | Final pmt. equal in any case to | Omaha, Nebraska | g 
: Of loan..........++ Oe et, WAGE. E1000): dvanncecevndeeaneagens the unpaid principal and int. | Date..........eseseses ® 
* 
8 3% per month on that part of the unpaid principal balance not ex- Default in the payment of any instalment of the principal or charges, or either, shall * 
g Agreed ine $150 and 2 % per oe on that part Paad ang not at payee’s option, without notice, render the then unpaid balance due and payable. @ 
‘ cess r moni oO mains 
: of interest. —.. fas Wainane: csmnpunea on the b of the maker ‘aa It is agreed that the validity and construction of this note shall be determined under H 
£ days actually elapsed, a month being any period of 30 consecutive days. and by virtue of the laws of the State of Nebraska. ‘ 1 
@ — !nConsideration of a loan made by STATE FINANCE CO. at its office in Omaha, Nebraska, in the principal This note and any evidence of security accomp: it are subject to acceptance g 
@ mount above stated, the undersigned promise to pay to said company at its above office said principal by the payee at its office located as shown above, it is understood that.if the loan a 
s amount together with interest at the above rate until fully paid. is not approved, this note and any evidence of security accompanying it will be i 
@ Payment of principal and interest shall be made in consecutive monthly payments promptly returned to the undersigned. 1 
g 28 above indicated beginning on the stated due date for the first payment and con- @ 
% Gusiag on te me day Ci each succeeding month to and including the stated due a 
ate for the final payment. 
‘ et 
s NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED daeetons lop ‘ 
&@ DURING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACH- UIRED : ‘ ® 
: ING SALARY IS NOT RECEIVED. (If married, both husband and wife must PERSONALLY sign) : 
2 RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN « 
a 
SS eo 5 a BS BeBe sea aeeavaeuen Seuee=@= i @S8 8 BSB Bee Kee SG BRBaen  } 
27 
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A dynamic neu program in elementary 4cience— 


ScIENCE TODAY AND TOMORROW 
Craig and Others 


Primer SCIENCE AND YOU Simply and authoritatively, the broad 
Guy, Sry field of science is covered in this outstand- 
Goste: 2 SES ae Fe ing new elementary series. The program 


o ache MY opr Aaranag ap presents material important and interesting 
to children. 


Craig, Daniel 


3 SCIENCE EVERYWHERE Your pupils are stimulated to observe, 
Craig, Lembach wonder, and learn simple scientific prin- 
4 DISCOVERING WITH SCIENCE ciples through an abundance of meaningful 


Craig, Hurley 


5 ADVENTURING IN SCIENCE A 
Craig, Hill A teachers’ manual for each book. 


6 EXPERIMENTING IN SCIENCE 
Craig, Roche, Navarra 


experiences and experiments. 


Write for detailed information. 








165 LUCKIE ST., ATLANTA 3 


sngeeeeened te GINN AND 


Th M. Wood John T. Burrus 


P. O. Box 246, Nashville, Tenn. e O M p A N ¥ P. O. Box 118, Franklin, Tenn. 














THE HORACE MANN WAY 


FULL COVERAGE AUTO INSURANCE 
1. The Best actually costs Less because—You share the risks with only safe drivers 
—your fellow teachers. 
. Adjusters are conveniently located. 
. It’s your Company—Claim service is prompt—premiums lower. 


INCOME PROTECTION—SURGICAL—HOSPITALIZATION 


1. Hospital—3 plans to choose from, World Wide Coverage, Cannot be cancelled, 
Pre-existing conditions covered. 


WY bo 


2. Surgical 
3. Income Protection—Loss of time—$105, $120, $150, $120 per month. Pays for 
loss of time due to accident or sickness. 
ALL THESE FEATURES AND MORE, TOO. 


TODAY—NOW is the time to benefit from the Welfare Service brought you by your 
Tennessee Education Association. 
It pays to insure with your own Company. 


TEA WELFARE SERVICE 


David L. York, State Manager 
321 7th Avenue, North 


Nashville, Tennessee 
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Set No. 14 


CADMUS 
BOOKS 





60 BOOKS — $87.29 POSTPAID 


GROUP K — Kinpercarten, Grapes 1 & 2 
Child’s Good Night Book, A, Brown; Child’s 
Good Moming, A, Brown (2 books bound in 


ONO VERNER «os 6 os ba Pee . $1.92 
Cock, the Mouse and the Little Red Hen, The, 

RPO oo ao Rs bee Eee eee 1.35 
§ Lithe Tins, Weoley. is 5 a. sath caccisa.ts aoe 1.26 
Let’s Find Out, Schneider & Schneider ........ 1.53 
Little Fur Family, The, Brown .............. 1.35 
Man in the Manhole, and Other Fixit Men, The, 

Bile ne gee ane 1.53 
Mrs. Mallard’s Ducklings, Delafield ........... 1.50 
New Singing Time, The, Coleman ............ 1.62 
Night and EMG. BION. ii. s Foc ei eule yes 1.68 
Night Before Christmas, The, Moore .......... 1.92 
Perez, the Mouse, Coloma ...............2.- 1.17 


This Is the Water that Jack Drank, Scott; This Is 
the Milk that Jack Drank, Scott (2 books bound 
ih: GWE VOROINE? ois 23 oc toes hee ce ks 1.81 
This Is the Way the Animals Walk, Woodcock; 
Here Comes Daddy, Parks (2 books bound in 


Cue SUES. oid: GUAR oa ead 1.78 
Timid Timothy, Williame .. 0.6.3. ceeece cece 1.41 
While Suzie Sleeps, Schneider ............... 1.74 

GROUP ONE — Grapes l, 2 & 3 
At the Seashore, Robinson .............020-405 $1.92 
Backward Day, The, Rms 0/0055 3.5 Se.0 e.tnes 1.38 
Clear the Track, Slobodkin .............0000. 1.68 
Couniny Tn; Dore 05.6 occ nie Sen eass 1.11 
GCoosgies- Pets, Comper oo. 3356.6 055 5 sce hen hs 1.08 
Lance and Cowboy Billy, Holt & Coggins ..... 1.59 
Little Dis 0 ee ad «oven www a bce 1.59 
Runaway Elephant, The, Terry .............. 1.68 
Seaweed Hat, The, Slobodkin ................ 1.71 
T-Bone the Baby Sitter, Newberry ........... 1.68 
GROUP TWO — Grapes 2, 3 & 4 

Dusty and His Friends, Black ..............- $1.20 
Excitement in Appleby Street, Crist & Crist .... 1.71 
Lazy Beaver, The, Bowen ........02--se00e 1.86 
Leet CRM a6 5 vcs So ecw ae onekn 1.59 
Luc ky Days for pines, I eae nn ead nate 1.05 
Lucy's Christmas, Molloy .........0..02-200- 17 

Mr. Dawson Had RS. eee 1.11 
Surprise for a Cowboy, RN aa 8 att ta 1.38 
Why Cowboys Sing, in Texas, LeGrand ....... 1.71 


GROUP THREE — Grapes 3, 4 & 5 


Elephant’s Child, The, Kipling ............... $1.47 
Ho wt tie: Minoee: SORE 0 ev aos dees ween 1.92 
How the Camel Get His Hump, Kipling se widkiers 1.47 
How the Leopard Got His Spots, Kipling ...... 147 
How the Rhinoceros Got His Skin, Kipling ..... 1.47 
Merry Men of Gotham, Jagendorf ............ 117 
Pippi Longstocking, Lindgren ............... 1.17 
Taming of Giants, The, Gordon .............. 1.65 
Windy Foot at the County Fair, Frost ......... 141 


GROUP FOUR — Grapes 4, 5 & 6 


Elijah, the Fishbite, Turnbull ................ $1.44 
Elmer and the Dragon, Gannett .............. 1.68 
Family That Grew and Grew, The, Baker ...... lil 
Gray-Nosed Kitten, The, Mason ...........-.. 1.11 
Homer Sees the Queen, Baker ..............: 117 
Lightiout,” SHANNON...) os 28 sa5 pons aieeane lil 
Then Came Timothy, Frost... 6:05 5.5 aes 4% 1.17 


GROUP FIVE — Grapes 5, 6 & 7 


Bobcat: Andereos 3.34. 8s ose eae eee $1.59 
How Old Stormalong Captured Mocha Dick, 
5 NE eT PEE ee Ip i + 1.38 
Red Letter Days, Sechrist «save eequaeee SMe ata 135 
Texas Star, Meadowcroft ..........0.0+-000% 1.17 
Tien's Pisew: Bodes 55.53. Hew ee eee 120 


GROUP SIX — Grapes 6, 7 & 8 


Drums in the Forest, Dwight .......-..-....- $1.38 
Good Ways, The, ARGO os Soe incor a ceem ee 1.29 
King Philip, the Indian Chief, Averill ......... 1.17 
Rebel Siege, Kjelgoard ..........00.sieevees 1.20 
Thad Gein; FORGO 5.5 oss ins coe eed sa nnaeed 1.23 


1 COMPLETE SET — Sixty Books, 


Delivered Postpaid .............. $87.29 


Distributed in Tennessee by 


TENNESSEE BOOK COMPANY 
NASHVILLE 





AN INVESTMENT IN PLAYGROUNDS IS 
AN INVESTMENT IN THE FUTURE 


FOUR SWING SET 

















| 








No. 1102 Four Swing Set 10° high. Certified malleable 
and galvanized steel equipment, rubber seats, oilless bearing 
hangers, short link chain, Sie crossbeam and supports. For 
the finest swing set, here is the piece. 450 lbs.—Price $121.00 


No. 1103—Six Swing Set $165.00 


GYM COMBINATION 











a 











No. 1088 Gym Combination. Heavy all purpose, all steel 
slide, safe rubber swing seats, adjustable bar, two rings, see- 
saw, climbing ladder. Heavy cross beam. 700 Lbs. 


Price $224.00 


MERRY-GO-ROUND 

















No. 1220 Pipe Merry Go Round 10' D. Heavy construction, 
easy operation with ball and roller bearings on 4 inch |.D. 
galvanized center pipe. Serves 24 children. 350 Lbs. 


Price $137.75 


CLIMBING GYM 
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No. 1224 Climbing Gym. Easily assembled, durable 
and fascinating equipment. Sr. Size, 6x8x10. 700 Lbs. 
Price .... $189.75 


COASTER SLIDES 














No. 1052 Coaster Slide 16'. Galvanized all steel 
heavy slide with galvanized bedway. May be ordered 
with waved chute. 450 Lbs. 

Price $126.50 


Order From 


NASHVILLE PRODUCTS COMPANY 


NASHVILLE 


HIGHLAND PRODUCTS COMPANY 


KNOXVILLE 


CHATTANOOGA SCHOOL PRODUCTS 


CHATTANOOGA 


SCHOOL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


MEMPHIS 








